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FOREWORD. 

With  this,  its  first  appearance,  The  Creighton 
Chronicle  craves  indulgence,  and  bespeaks  the  kindly 
attention  of  all  who  are  interested  in  the  cause  of 
higher  education,  and  particularly  of  those  who  have 
reason  to  rejoice  in  the  establishment  and  mainten- 
ance of  The  Creighton  University,  which,  in  the 
thirty-one  years  since  its  foundation,  has  lavished  its 
best  gifts  upon  the  people  of  this  vicinity  with  the 
single,  pure  purpose  of  training  young  men  to  fight 
life's  battle  more  bravely,  easily,  and,  in  the  end, 
more  successfully. 

The  Chronicle  seems  to  its  founders  well  fitted 
to  fill  a  real  need,  for,  with  the  multiplication  and 
ever-widening  scope  of  the  University's  activities, 
and  the  scattering  of  its  graduates,  the  time  has  been 
deemed  particularly  appropriate  for  the  foundation 
of  a  monthly  magazine  which  would  catch  up  the 
tangled  strands  of  University  life,  weaving  them  into 
a  fabric  depicting  the  story  of  student  life  at  Creigh- 
ton, and  perpetuating,  at  least  in  a  measure,  the 
added  charm  imparted  to  college  days,  whether  by 
pen  or  spoken  word,  of  faculty,  invited  guests,  alumni 
or  students. 

Distinctly  a  University  publication,  The  Chronicle 
makes  no  bid  for  length  of  years,  but  trusts  its  use- 
fulness will  be  so  apparent,  its  monthly  visits  so  wel- 
come this  first  year  of  its  existence,  that  students, 
alumni,  faculty  and  friends  will  desire  its  continua- 
tion, and  will  help  to  make  it  of  increasing  interest, 
to  the  end  that  through  its  columns  the  Creighton 
spirit  may  gradually  be  moulded  and  fostered  until  it 
gives  assurance  of  perpetuating,  at  whatever  cost, 
the  memory  and  the  deeds  of  Creighton 's  founders, 
those  splendid  men  to  whom  this  magazine  is  affec- 
tionately dedicated. 


SPIRIT  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY. 

*  EUGENE  A.  MAGEVNEY,  S.  J. 

The  Creighton  University  was  established  in  1878. 
During  the  thirty-one  years  of  its  existence  it  has  had 
ample  time  to  illustrate  both  the  wisdom  of  the  men  who  laid 
its  foundation  and  its  influence  as  a  factor  in  the  educational 
development  of  the  West.  From  small  and  inconsiderable 
beginnings  it  has  expanded  to  its  present  proportions. 
From  a  mere  college  with  a  handful  of  students  it  has  grown 
to  a  University  manned  by  an  efficient  corps  of  professors 
and  patronized  from  far  and  near.  To  the  casual  observer 
the  fact  will  be  suggestive  of  nothing  but  a  logical  sequence 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  events.  To  the  thoughtful  it  sig- 
nifies something  more.  They  see  in  it  an  urgent  want  sup- 
plied and  that  upon  lines  that  have  appealed  forcibly  to  the 
intelligence  and  moral  uprightness  of  the  community  with 
whose  interests  the  institution  is  identified.  They  see  in  it, 
moreover,  a  response  to  the  call  for  that  broad  and  liberal 
culture  which  alone  is  qualified  to  meet  the  demands  of  new 
times  and  advanced  conditions.  It  could  hardly  be  other- 
wise in  view  of  the  well  balanced  policy  which  Creighton  has 
always  pursued.  Keeping  ever  before  it  its  mission  in  the 
world  of  Science  and  Letters,  it  has  striven  steadily  to 
enlarge  its  outlook  consistently,  however,  with  as  much  con- 
servatism as  was  necessary  to  insure  permanent  and  satis- 
factory results.  In  the  march  of  intellectual  progress  it 
has  never  played  the  role  of  an  extremist.  It  has  figured 
neither  as  a  herald  nor  as  a  camp  follower.  It  has  stood 
for  the  golden  mean,  and  in  the  din  of  conflicting  opinions, 
which  has  so  long  prevailed  upon  some  of  the  most  element- 


♦Formerly  lecturer  on  Belle-Lettres  at  Marquette  University,  Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin;  Professor  of  Philosophy  at  Detroit  College,  Detroit, 
Michigan.  Called  to  the  Presidency  of  The  Creighton  University,  Febru- 
ary 22,  1908.— Ed. 
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ary  educational  questions,  has  never  lost  sight  of  the  pur- 
pose of  its  institution  in  the  minds  of  its  two  illustrious 
founders. 

That  purpose  was  threefold.  First,  to  impart  mental 
cultivation  of  the  most  comprehensive  and  substantial  char- 
acter. Hence,  its  several  departments  of  Law,  Medicine, 
Dentistry,  Pharmacy,  Arts,  and  Science.  Their  history  has 
been  one  of  uninterrupted  development.  The  progress  they 
are  still  making  is  matter  of  daily  and  favorable  comment. 
Their  efficiency  is  told  in  the  fruits  they  have  produced  —  in 
the  graduates  they  have  sent  forth,  many  of  whom  have 
risen  to  a  more  than  local  prominence  in  the  different  pro- 
fessions. Their  standing  is  easily  gauged  by  the  high  qual- 
ity of  their  various  faculties,  composed  as  they  are  of  men  of 
profound  learning  garnered  at  the  leading  educational  cen- 
ters of  Europe  and  America.  The  method  of  investigation 
pursued  in  them,  while  allowing  ample  scope  for  originality 
and  the  play  of  genius,  never  loses  sight  of  that  thorough- 
ness which  alone  makes  for  exalted  scholarship.  To  com- 
pass it  the  lectures  of  the  professor  are  of  necessity  supple- 
mented by  assiduous  application  on  the  part  of  the  student 
as  an  indispensable  condition  of  success.  Absque  labore 
nihil  might  be  written  over  the  threshold  of  every  class  room 
as  the  countersign,  and  the  only  one,  to  the  treasures  of 
knowledge  that  lie  within.  What  has  been  the  result? 
What  was  to  have  been  expected.  An  ever  increasing 
patronage  with  a  consequent  growing  demand  for  larger 
scientific  equipment  and  more  spacious  accommodations. 
Nor  is  the  end  yet.  As  opportunity  affords  and  need  re- 
quires other  departments  and  still  greater  facilities  will 
mark  the  program  of  the  future  until  Creighton  has  meas- 
ured up  to  the  level  of  her  older  and  more  celebrated  sister 
Universities. 

The  founders  of  the  institution  had  in  view  a  high  and 
varied  intellectual  cultivation.     But  that  was  not  their  only 
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intent.     In  the  nature  of  things  it  could  not  have  been  so. 
They  were  far-sighted  enough  to  appreciate  the  paramount 
importance  of  moral  training  as  a  basic  factor  in  the  up- 
building of  character.    The  heart  as  well  as  the  mind  was 
to  be  cared  for.     Affections  as  well  as  ideas  were  to  be 
elevated  and  chastened.     The  entire  individual  was  to  be 
taken  in  hand  and  moulded  to  the  rounded  fulness  of  a 
perfect  finish.     Keeping  this  fact  ever  before  them,  those 
who  have  successively  borne  the  responsibility  of  its  man- 
agement have  labored  to  send  forth  from  its  halls  only  such 
as  were  well  imbued  with  the  principles  of  right  living  as 
well  as  of  right  knowing.     It  is  an  old  saw  that  reminds  us 
that  a  little  learning  is  a  dangerous  thing.     A  great  deal  of 
it  is  still  more  dangerous  unless  vitalized  and  directed  by 
personal  and  civic  virtues  grounded  upon  the  fundamental 
distinction  between  right  and  wrong.     No  one  will  deny 
that  a  good  man  is  a  blessing  to  the  neighborhood  in  which 
he  lives  and  a  support  to  the  State,  however  meagre  his 
mental  attainments.     No  one  will  deny  that  a  wicked  man, 
how  vast  soever  his  store  of  erudition,  is  a  menace  to  all 
who  know  him  and,  as  far  as  his  influence  goes,  even  to  the 
well-being  of  the  Commonwealth  itself.     It  is  more  than  a 
twice-told  tale  to  repeat  it.     It  is  far  from  being  out  of 
season  to  recall  it.     For  one  does  not  have  to  be  a  pessimist 
to  observe  the  lamentable  tendency  of  much  that  masquer- 
ades as  education  in  our  day  precisely  because  of  the  utter 
disregard  of  this  ancient,  and,  as  some  would  have  it,  obso- 
lete truth.     When  we  find  it  boldly  asserted  from  the  ros- 
trum that ' '  the  decalogue  is  no  more  sacred  than  a  syllabus ; 
that  the  home  as  an  institution  is  doomed ;  that  there  are  no 
absolute  evils;  that  immorality  is  simply  an  act  in  contra- 
vention of  society's  accepted  standards;  that  moral  pre- 
cepts are  passing  shibboleths ;  that  conceptions  of  right  and 
wrong  are  as  unstable  as  styles  in  dress",  it  is  certainly 
time  for  thoughtful  educationists  to  grow  serious  over  the 
situation  and  to  sound  an  alarm.     It  comes  as  a  warning 
that  the  very  foundations  of  the  social  fabric  are  being  as- 
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saulted  and  that  the  entire  framework  is  threatened.  Amid 
the  reactionary  changes  now  setting  in  there  is  none  more 
reassuring  than  the  evident  awakening  to  the  realization  of 
the  fact  in  question  and  the  imperative  need  of  greater 
moral  supervision  in  the  training  of  the  young.  The  future 
alone  will  tell  along  what  lines  the  movement  will  advance, 
how  far  and  with  what  effect.  Be  the  outcome  as  it  may, 
Creighton  will  have  contributed  its  share  to  the  general 
results.  It  will  never  have  lost  sight  in  its  handling  of  peda- 
gogical problems  of  the  essential  and  irreconcilable  differ- 
ence between  the  true  and  the  false  —  between  education  and 
its  counterfeit  —  in  a  word,  between  a  cultivated  gentleman 
and  a  polished  rogue. 

A  final  object  had  in  view  by  the  founders  of  the  Uni- 
versity was  worthy  of  the  philanthropic  spirit  which  in- 
spired it.  It  was  so  to  endow  the  institution  as  to  make  it 
free  in  the  undergraduate  courses.  So  to  provide  for  the 
rainy  day  as  to  make  the  fees,  even  in  the  professional  de- 
partments, small  and  easily  within  the  reach  of  every  one; 
Neither  creed  nor  nationality  was  ever  to  be  a  bar  to  admis- 
sion. All  were  to  be  welcome  and  upon  the  same  footing. 
All  were  to  receive  like  treatment  marked  in  every  instance 
by  a  spirit  of  tutorial  interest  and  helpfulness.  It  was  the 
idea  of  a  University  taking  root  in  our  midst,  with  its 
promise  of  the  greatest  benefits  to  the  greatest  number.  It 
was  an  unmistakable  evidence  besides  of  the  faith  of  those 
founders  in  Western  brain  and  brawn.  They  were  seers 
and  prophets  in  their  day.  They  were  believers  in  their 
own  and  had  bright  hopes  for  the  future  of  this  young  and 
growing  country.  As  far  as  depended  on  them  they  would 
contribute  of  their  best  to  its  enduring  uplift  by  providing 
for  the  thorough  education  of  as  many  as  might  care  to  avail 
themselves  of  so  splendid  an  opportunity.  Such  breadth  of 
concept  was  indeed  worthy  of  the  generous  natures  that 
gave  it  birth  and  reflects  lasting  credit,  the  world  over,  upon 
our  State  and  City.     It  has  immortalized  the  name  the  insti- 
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tution  bears,  and  put  Edward  and  John  Creighton  upon  the 
muster  roll  of  history  as  men  profoundly  imbued  with  the 
instincts  of  high-born  citizenship  and  Christian  manliness. 
Long  may  they  live  in  the  memory  and  affection  of  the 
generations  that  will  profit  by  their  princely  benefactions. 
Long  may  their  work  abide  deepening  and  broadening  with 
the  lapse  of  years,  and  leaving  its  salutary  imprint  upon 
the  minds  and  hearts  of  multitudes  unborn. 

Upon  the  success  of  the  past  Creighton  builds  its  expec- 
tations of  the  future.  Into  that  future  it  ever  moves  with- 
out the  slightest  misgivings.  Difficulties  will,  of  course,  at 
times  beset  its  path,  but  their  only  effect  will  be  to  consoli- 
date and  strengthen,  not  to  disintegrate  and  weaken.  As 
heretofore  its  hope  will  lie  in  the  combined  efficiency  of  per- 
sonal endeavor  over-riding  all  obstacles  in  a  resolute  deter- 
mination to  achieve  the  loftiest  educational  ideals.  Per 
aspera  ad  astra.  Eugene  A.  Magevney,  S.  J. 


THE  NORTH  POLE. 

*  WILLIAM  F.  RIGGE,  S.  J.,  F.  R.  A.  S. 

The  poles  of  the  earth  are,  in  the  mathematical  as  well 
as  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  singular  points,  that  is 
to  say,  they  possess  many  essential  features  which  do  not 
apply  in  any  way  to  other  points  on  the  earth's  surface. 

By  definition  the  poles  are  the  extremities  of  the  earth's 
axis.  The  earth,  as  we  know,  is  a  big  ball,  and  is  turning. 
That  it  is  a  ball,  or  approximately  a  sphere,  is  proved  by 
the  appearance  of  vessels  at  sea,  by  the  equal  dip  of  the 

♦Director  of  The  Creighton  University  Observatory.  Formerly  sta- 
tioned at  the  Observatory  of  Georgetown  University,  Washington,  D.  C, 
where,  under  the  direction  of  Prof.  John  George  Hagen,  S.  J.  (now 
Director  of  the  Vatican  Observatory,  in  Rome),  he  conducted  investiga- 
tions, by  photographic  means,  in  the  variation  of  latitude.  He  is  a  fre- 
quent contributor  to  Astronomische  Nachrichten,  Astrophysical  Journal, 
Astronomical  Journal,  Popular  Astronomy,  Technology  Quarterly,  Scien- 
tific American,  and  many  other  technical  and  popular  journals.— Ed. 
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horizon  in  all  directions,  by  the  different  aspect  of  the  starry- 
heavens  as  seen  from  different  points  on  its  surface,  by  the 
shadow  it  casts  upon  the  moon  in  a  lunar  eclipse,  and  lastly 
by  extended  measurements  of  its  surface.  That  it  is  in 
rotation  is  proved  by  the  classical  experiment  of  Foucault  's 
pendulum,  by  the  gyroscope,  and  the  deviation  of  projectiles, 
and  especially  by  the  science  of  celestial  mechanics,  which 
establishes  its  rotation  as  an  essential  postulate. 

We  know  also  that  the  earth  is  carried  forward  bodily 
as  a  whole,  and  that  its  centre  moves  in  a  well-defined  orbit 
about  the  sun.  This  feature  does  not  interest  us  at  present, 
and  we  shall  dismiss  it  with  the  statement  that  the  earth 
runs  a  little  over  a  million  and  a  half  miles  a  day,  and  in  so 
doing  turns  round  once  on  its  axis  in  moving  forward  about 
two  hundred  times  its  own  length.  This,  as  we  see,  is  a 
very  moderate  ratio. 

The  poles,  as  was  said,  are  the  extremities  of  the  axis 
about  which  the  earth  turns.  This  axis  is  often  said  to  be 
imaginary,  as  opposed  to  real,  and  when  we  say  real,  we  take 
the  case  of  a  mounted  globe  or  a  wheel  turning  on  an  axis, 
or  axle,  in  fixed  journals.  The  earth,  of  course,  has  no  real 
axis  in  this  sense,  as  it  is  freely  suspended  in  space.  When 
therefore  we  say  that  the  earth 's  axis  is  imaginary,  we  mean 
that  it  is  exactly  like  that  of  a  ball,  which  we  may  throw  up 
into  the  air,  and  to  which  we  may  give  a  more  or  less  rapid 
spinning  motion.  This  spinning  ball  is  then  said  to  rotate, 
or  turn  about  an  axis,  every  point  in  it  and  on  it,  except 
those  on  the  axis  itself,  moving  in  a  true  circle  of  its  own. 
The  centre  of  each  of  these  circles  is  on  the  axis  of  revolu- 
tion at  the  foot  of  the  perpendicular  dropped  to  it  from  the 
given  point.  The  points  farthest  away  from  the  axis  are 
said  to  lie  on  the  equator ;  they  form  the  circumference  of  a 
circle  obtained  by  cutting  the  sphere  by  a  plane  through 
its  centre  at  right  angles  to  its  axis. 

It  is  evident  that  all  the  points  in  and  on  the  earthly 
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sphere  must  move  together  in  such  a  way  that  their  relative 
positions  are  not  changed  nor  the  sphere  distorted.  Hence, 
while  they  all  have  the  same  angular  speed  about  the  axis, 
that  is,  they  all  run  the  circuit  of  their  own  circles  in  the 
same  time,  their  linear  speed,  their  miles  per  hour,  must 
depend  upon  their  distance  from  the  axis.  Thus  at  the 
equator  every  point  moves  about  24,000  miles  in  twenty-four 

hours,  that  is,  about  a  thousand  miles  an  hour.  Omaha  is 
about  6,000  miles  from  the  earth's  axis,  and  rotates  there- 
fore at  the  rate  of  about  750  miles  an  hour.  As  the  poles 
are  on  the  axis  itself,  they  do  not  rotate  at  all,  their  linear 
speed  is  zero.  This  therefore  is  the  first  reason  why  they 
are  called  singular  points. 

The  consequence  of  this  immobility  is  a  total  loss  of 
the  so-called  centrifugal  force.  This  force  is  the  apparent 
tendency  of  a  point  to  recede  from  the  centre  of  revolution ; 
it  is  in  reality  a  case  of  inertia,  according  to  which  it  tends 
to  retain  its  direction  and  remain  on  the  tangent  line. 

At  the  equator  this  tendency  is  a  maximum,  and 
amounts  to  l-289th  of  the  gravitational  attraction.  So  that 
the  weight  of  bodies  is  lessened  there  by  one  pound  out  of 
every  289.  As  a  consequence  the  movable  constituents  of 
the  earth's  surface,  the  air  and  water,  have  receded  from 
the  axis  and  approached  the  equator,  and  have  there  accu- 
mulated in  a  ring  of  matter  13  miles  thick.  The  equatorial 
radius  of  the  earth  is  therefore  13  miles  longer  than  the 
polar  radius.  This  difference  between  the  radii  of  different 
parts  of  the  earth's  surface  is  a  gradual  one.  The  polar 
radii  are  the  shortest,  and  the  rest  increase  in  length  gradu- 
ally until  we  reach  the  equator,  so  that  a  meridian  section 
of  the  earth  is  nearly  a  true  ellipse,  with  its  minor  axis  run- 
ning through  the  poles  and  its  major  axis  in  the  plane  of  the 
equator. 

The  poles  of  the  earth  are  therefore  unique  in  two  re- 
spects ;  they  do  not  rotate,  and  they  are  nearer  the  earth 's 
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centre  than  the  other  parts  of  the  surface.  For  both  rea- 
sons, the  weight  of  bodies  is  a  maximum  at  the  poles.  It  is 
one  pound  out  of  every  190  greater  than  at  the  equator. 

These  results  have  been  obtained  principally  by  means 
of  the  pendulum.  We  know  that  gravity  is  the  only  force 
that  moves  a  pendulum,  and  that  the  time  it  takes  to  complete 
a  vibration  is  absolutely  constant  as  long  as  the  force  of 
gravity  and  the  length  of  the  pendulum  are  the  same.  By 
transporting  the  same  pendulum  therefore  to  various  parts 
of  the  earth's  surface,  we  can  determine  the  variation  of 
gravity,  and  thus  find  the  shape  of  the  earth.  This  has  been 
done  already  in  so  many  places  that  we  have  a  pretty  accur- 
ate knowledge  of  the  shape  of  the  earth.  It  is  by  inference 
from  these  results  that  we  know  what  the  force  of  gravity  is 
at  the  poles.  It  would,  however,  be  a  most  desirable  con- 
summation of  these  researches  to  set  up  such  a  pendulum 
at  the  pole  itself. 

The  axis  of  revolution  about  which  the  earth  revolves 
is  not  fixed  in  the  earth,  as  one  would  naturally  suppose, 
and  as  even  scientific  men  supposed,  until  the  contrary  was 
proved.  It  moves  about  in  a  very  complicated  manner.  The 
poles  shift  on  the  ground  in  a  space  about  sixty  feet  in 
diameter.  There  are  two  components  to  the  motion.  The 
first  has  a  period  of  one  year,  and  moves  the  pole  of  revolu- 
tion in  an  ellipse,  whose  major  axis  is  about  twenty-eight 
feet  and  minor  axis  about  eight  feet.  The  centre  of  this 
ellipse  is  a  certain  fixed  point  termed  the  pole  of  symmetry 
or  the  pole  of  figure.  The  second  component  moves  the 
pole  of  revolution  in  a  circle  about  this  same  pole  of  sym- 
metry as  a  centre.  This  circle  has  a  diameter  of  about 
thirty  feet,  and  the  period  is  428  days.  Both  motions  are 
in  the  same  direction,  from  west  to  east.  The  ellipse  swings 
round  slowly  in  the  opposite  direction  at  the  rate  of  about 
five  degrees  a  year,  and  there  seems  to  be  another,  variation' 
with  a  period  of  about  436  days. 
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These  results  have  been  obtained  by  astronomers  with- 
out leaving  their  observatories,  by  observing  the  variations 
of  their  latitudes.  Places  on  opposite  meridians  behaved 
oppositely;  when  one  approached  the  pole  by  increasing  its 
latitude  the  other  departed  from  it  by  decreasing  its  own 
the  identical  amount.  In  this  way  it  was  proved  that  the 
continents  did  not  sway  to  and  fro,  but  that  the  axis  of  revo- 
lution itself  shifted  in  the  earth. 

This  splendid  achievement  of  modern  science  would  re- 
ceive much  confirmation  and  would  be  prosecuted  with  less 
labor  and  with  better  results,  by  an  extended  series  of  ob- 
servations made  near  the  poles  themselves.  This  would  of 
course  require  the  refined  instrumental  outfit  of  a  large  and 
fixed  observatory. 

The  occupation  of  the  pole  by  a  fixed  observatory  would 
have  no  other  astronomical  advantage.  The  apparent  diur- 
nal motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies  as  seen  from  the  poles 
are  known  to  every  elementary  student.  The  mounting  of 
the  instruments  would  give  rise  to  no  special  theoretical  or 
mechanical  problems.  The  advantage  of  the  long  night  of 
six  months,  which  the  twilight  would  cut  down  to  about 
three,  would  be  offset  by  the  at  least  equally  long  day. 
Observations  by  day  or  by  night  would  most  probably  be 
much  interfered  with  by  the  weather.  So  that  as  far  as  the 
observation  of  the  heavenly  bodies  is  concerned,  the  poles 
are  rather  at  a  disadvantage,  and  this  the  more  because  only 

half  the  heavens  is  visible  at  each  of  them. 

i 

The  magnetism  at  and  near  the  poles  is  another  sub- 
ject upon  which  information  is  desirable.  We  know  that 
the  earth  has  two  magnetic  poles,  and  that  these  are  at  con- 
siderable distances  from  the  poles  of  revolution,  and  more- 
over are  not  at  the  extremities  of  the  same  diameter. 

The  magnetic  elements  of  the  earth  are  three,  declina- 
tion, inclination  and  intensity.  Declination  is  another  name 
for  the  variation  of  the  compass,  and  is  the  angle  the  mag- 
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netic  needle  makes  with  the  true  meridian.  Inclination  is 
the  angle  the  dipping  needle  makes  with  the  horizon.  It  is 
measured  by  supporting  a  magnetic  needle  on  its  centre  of 
gravity,  placing  it  in  the  magnetic  meridian,  and  leaving  it 
free  to  turn  in  a  vertical  plane.  At  the  magnetic  poles  the 
dipping  needle  dips  ninety  degrees,  that  is,  stands  perfectly 
upright.  At  the  magnetic  equator,  which  for  obvious  rea- 
sons cannot  coincide  with  the  astronomical  equator,  the  dip 
is  zero,  and  the  needle  is  horizontal.  And  lastly,  the  third 
element  is  the  intensity,  which  means  simply  the  strength 
of  the  earth's  magnetism  at  any  place. 

These  three  magnetic  elements,  especially  the  declina- 
tion, which  is  of  such  vital  importance  in  navigation  and 
travel  generally,  have  been  pretty  well  determined  all  over 
the  earth.  This  is  true  to  the  extent  that  they  may  be  ap- 
proximately predicted  for  places  in  which  they  have  not  yet 
been  actually  measured.  I  say  approximately,  because  ac- 
tual magnetic  surveys  have  disclosed  many  important  er- 
rors. And  moreover,  all  the  three  elements  are  subject  to 
accidental  and  periodic  variations.  The  accidental  varia- 
tions are  called  magnetic  storms,  and  the  periodic  ones  are 
divided  into  diurnal,  annual  and  secular  changes.  Explor- 
ers cannot  therefore  trust  the  compass  implicitly.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  magnetic  elements  they  observe  add  a  wel- 
come amount  to  our  store  of  information. 

As  one  of  the  magnetic  poles  of  the  earth  has  been  well 
located  and  been  actually  occupied  by  explorers,  we  have  a 
somewhat  definite  knowledge  of  its  magnetic  elements.  But 
the  whole  scientific  world  is  much  interested  to  know  what 
the  magnetic  elements  of  the  poles  of  revolution  are,  and  to 
what  variations  they  are  subject.  Fixed  magnetic  observa- 
tories at  all  the  four  poles,  the  two  magnetic  and  the  two 
revolutional,  is  one  of  the  dav  dreams  of  science. 

The  meteorological  conditions  at  the  poles  claim  their 
share  of  scientific  interest.     Only  one  day  and  one  night  in 
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the  year  must  cause  most  abnormal  conditions  of  the  weath- 
er. The  cyclonic,  that  is  rotary,  whirl  of  the  atmosphere 
would  seem  to  be  most  pronounced  near  the  actual  centre 
of  revolution.  The  extremity  of  the  cold  followed  by  the 
long  insolation,  is  another  exceptional  feature.  A  meteor- 
ologist would  have  no  rest  until  he  also  could  erect  an  ob- 
servatory at  the  poles. 

We  can  find  space  here  only  to  hint  at  the  other  sci- 
ences that  would  benefit  greatly  by  polar  exploration,  such 
as  geology,  geography,  zoology,  botany,  and  many  others. 
The  polar  sea  would  probably  be  as  interesting  as  the  land, 
in  its  currents,  life,  temperature,  and  other  features. 

But  enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  the  actual  occu- 
pation of  the  poles  would  add  enormously  to  the  advance- 
ment of  science. 

William  F.  Bigge,  S.  J.,  F.  E.  A.  S. 
The  Creighton  University  Observatory. 
Omaha,  Nebraska. 


TRAINING  OF  A  LAWYER. 

*PAUL  L.  MARTIN  A.  M.,  LL.  B. 

"The  first  thing  we  do,  let's  kill  all  the  lawyers."  This 
solution,  offered  by  Dick  Butcher,  for  the  foundation  of  a 
new  state,  finds  ready  response  in  our  own  day  with 
many  well  meaning  persons  of  often  all  too  meager  educa- 
tion and  experience,  who  look  upon  the  law  as  a  synonym 
for  fraud,  and  upon  lawyers  as  tricksters  plying  a  legalized 
form  of  brigandage.  Dishonest  lawyers  there  are,  to  be 
sure,  just  as  there  are  dishonest  members  of  every  other 
calling,  and  much  of  the  criticism  levelled  at  the  law,  its 
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quibbles,  expense  and  delays,  is  unfortunately  well  founded, 
but  no  one  regrets  this  condition  more  than  the  lawyer  who 
loves  his  profession,  and  no  one  is  more  eager  than  he  to 
bring  about  its  reform.  Much  of  the  difficulty  lies  in  the  in- 
herent impossibility  of  laying  down  rules  of  conduct  for  the 
guidance  of  men  in  their  relations  with  each  other,  which 
will  always  work  out  substantial  justice,  nor  can  any  pro- 
fession be  sure  that  only  the  worthy  are  admitted.  But  the 
public  has  a  right  to  demand  of  every  profession,  and  par- 
ticularly of  the  law,  charged  as  it  is  in  a  special  manner  with 
the  maintenance  of  good  government,  that  its  votaries  shall 
be  actuated  by  a  high  ideal,  and  shall  come  to  the  practice 
thoroughly  equipped  for  the  tasks  which  confront  them. 
Hence  the  importance  of  the  lawyer's  training,  and,  inci- 
dentally, the  importance  of  a  correct  understanding  by  the 
skeptical  public  of  the  high  ideals  which  actuate  the  legal 
profession,  moving  it  to  herculean  efforts  for  the  improve- 
men  of  the  Bench  and  Bar. 

In  this  country,  the  lawyer's  office  was  the  first  school 
room,  and  the  practicing  lawyer  was  the  first  instructor 
available  for  those  who  would  follow  the  law,  and  in  those 
days  of  ample  leisure,  and  of  freedom  from  the  rush,  the 
turmoil  and  the  complexity  of  modern  times,  both  school 
room  and  master  were  reasonably  well  adapted  for  the  pur- 
poses of  legal  education.  Needless  to  say,  the  course  was 
dependent  upon  the  training,  the  time,  the  experience  and 
the  industry  of  the  particular  practitioner,  and  there  was 
no  such  thing  as  a  curriculum  carefully  worked  out  and  gen- 
erally followed.  With  the  growth  of  population  and  the 
consequent  increase  of  litigation,  the  successful  practi- 
tioner's time  was  at  a  premium,  and  he  could  no  longer 
maintain  his  school  of  instruction.  The  law  school  was 
therefore  a  logical  development  of  the  situation. 

In  the  beginning,  it  too  was  rather  puny,  without  fixed 
plans,  without  curriculum  tested  by  experience,  and  with- 
out teachers  trained  for  their  work.     The  course  was  first 
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one  year,  then  two,  and  has  now  advanced  to  three  in  every 
reputable  law  school;  thongh  there  are  some  two-year 
schools  still  in  existence,  their  days  are  numbered,  for  the 
distinct  tendency  among  legal  educators  is  to  require  a  more 
rigid  and  more  comprehensive  course  than  can  be  given  in 
two  years.  At  first,  little  attention  was  paid  to  the  stu- 
dent's preliminary  training,  but  this  indifference  is  waning, 
and  now  none  of  the  strong  law  schools  will  admit  a  student 
as  a  candidate  for  its  degree  unless  he  has  at  least  the  equiv- 
alent of  a  High  School  course. 

Here  again  the  tendency  is  upward,  and,  largely 
through  the  influence  of  the  Association  of  American  Law 
Schools,  and  the  American  Bar  Association,  legal  education 
is  being  put  upon  a  higher  plane,  and  more  is  exacted  from 
the  student  in  the  way  of  preliminary  training.  A  few 
schools  demand  a  Bachelor's  degree  for  admission,  and 
many  schools  are  either  now  contemplating,  or  demanding 
at  least  one  year  of  college  training  as  a  condition  of  matric- 
ulation. The  change  is  being  gradually  effected,  and  it  is 
probably  not  rash  to  predict  that  within  the  current  decade 
no  school  which  professes  to  be  thoroughly  first  class  will 
confer  its  degree  upon  any  person  who  has  not  completed  a 
college  course. 

But  the  lengthened  course  of  required  study,  and  the 
higher  standard  of  admission  are  by  no  means  the  only  de- 
velopments of  the  past  few  decades  in  legal  education.  The 
method  of  instruction  has  also  undergone  a  vast  change. 
The  first  method  of  teaching  was  through  set  lectures  de- 
livered by  the  instructor  to  his  class,  the  intention  being 
that  the  students  should  take  notes  upon  what  was  said,  and 
thus  learn  the  law.  This  method,  however,  was  faulty  be- 
cause it  threw  the  bulk  of  the  work  upon  the  instructor, 
called  almost  exclusively  for  the  exercise  of  the  student's 
memory,  and  left  the  student  dependent  upon  his  notes,  or 
those  of  his  fellows,  for  accurate  information  about  the 
matters  covered  by  the  lecture. 
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The  text  book  method  of  teaching  was  the  next  step. 
The  student  was  given  a  book  containing  various  rules  of 
law  which  he  was  required  to  learn.  The  system  had  this 
advantage,  that  the  student  need  no  longer  depend  upon  his 
own  notes  for  the  rules  of  law,  and  the  instructor  could  now 
assign  lessons  to  be  learned  and  eventually  made  the  basis 
of  subsequent  discussion.  But  the  system  was  also  open 
to  the  old  objection  that  it  called  for  the  exercise  of  the 
student 's  memory,  rather  than  for  the  play  of  his  analytical 
faculties,  and  the  modern  case  system  of  legal  education 
was  therefore  evolved. 

Under  this  method  of  instruction  the  student  is  re- 
quired to  read  a  certain  number  of  selected  cases  which 
have  actually  been  tried  in  court,  and  he  must  come  to  class 
prepared  to  state  the  essential  facts,  together  with  the  de- 
cision and  the  rules  of  law  announced,  just  as  if  he  were 
a  practicing  lawyer  presenting  a  case  in  court.  He  must 
furthermore  have  such  a  grasp  on  the  cases  that  he  can 
compare  one  with  another,  reconcile  seeming  conflict  and 
inconsistency,  and  in  the  end  be  able  to  present  a  clear,  con- 
cise statement  of  the  law  covering  the  particular  topic  un- 
der consideration.  Not  only  is  his  memory  exercised  to  the 
greatest  extent,  but  the  analytical  faculties  of  his  mind  are 
called  into  constant  play,  and  he  is  assured  a  growth  in 
mental  vigor,  and  a  facility  in  handling  complicated  situa- 
tions which  is  quite  outside  the  possibilities  of  either  the 
strict  lecture  or  text  book  system.  Furthermore,  he  is  in- 
troduced, at  the  beginning  of  his  course,  into  the  work 
which  will  occupy  the  balance  of  his  professional  career, 
namely  the  study  of  statutes  and  adjudicated  cases  in 
search  of  the  law. 

The  law  is  not  an  exact  science  like  mathematics,  for 
instance,  and  therefore  cannot  be  reduced  to  a  set  of  fixed 
rules  or  formulas.  Roughly  speaking,  it  is  either  statu- 
tory, that  is  law  made  by  the  various  legislatures  or  by 
Congress  and  perpetuated  in  printed  volumes  of  Statutes, 
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or  it  is  Common  Law,  that  is  the  body  of  principles  which 
from  very  early  times  in  English-speaking  countries  have 
been  deemed  proper  for  the  settlement  of  controversies 
between  man  and  man— this  law  is  not  reduced  to  definite 
form,  like  the  Statutes,  but  is  perpetuated  in  volumes  of 
printed  Reports  to  which  the  lawyer  goes  in  quest  of  infor- 
mation upon  the  case  in  hand.  The  law  then  is  not  to  be 
found  in  lectures  or  text  books,  though  both  may  throw 
much  light  upon  it,  but  is  to  be  gleaned  from  the  decisions 
of  the  judges  as  announced  in  the  cases.  No  text  book  or 
lecture,  whatever  the  learning  of  the  author,  can  correctly 
be  said  to  be  law — it  is,  at  most,  the  author's  statement  as 
to  what  the  law  on  a  given  subject  is  as  he  views  the  mat- 
ter in  the  light  of  the  decisions.  Hence  the  wisdom  of 
early  accustoming  the  law  student  to  the  proper  study  of 
cases.  Of  course  lectures  and  text  books  are  by  no  means 
to  be  ignored ;  in  fact,  they  may  be  and  are  of  the  highest 
usefulness  when  properly  fitted  into  the  scheme  of  legal 
education,  but  the  day  of  their  supremacy  is  past,  and  the 
modern  law  student  must  expect  to  be  trained  principally 
along  the  practical  lines  of  constant  contact  with  cases. 

This  development  along  practical  lines  is  not  unlike 
what  has  been  transpiring  in  other  fields  of  education.  For 
instance,  the  medical  student  is  required  to  dissect  the 
cadaver,  to  learn  at  first  hand  the  structure  of  the  body, 
and  later  in  his  course  to  spend  much  of  his  time  in  the 
clinic,  where  he  can  observe  the  ravages  of  disease,  and 
learn  from  practice  the  proper  methods  of  effecting  a  cure. 

To  the  average  layman,  law  is  just  law,  without  sub- 
divisions, but  to  the  student  of  a  modern  law  school  it  is 
some  twenty-five  or  thirty  distinct  subjects,  each  of  which 
must  be  carefully  studied  before  the  young  hopeful  is  ready 
for  his  first  case.  In  the  main,  the  law  is  divided,  as  re- 
gards its  source,  into  the  Statutory  and  Common  Law,  to 
which  reference  has  already  been  made,  and,  as  to  its  en- 
forcement, into  the  substantive  law,  which  defines  rights, 
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and  the  adjective  law,  which  provides  the  machinery  for 
working  them  out.  The  adjective  law  has  to  do  with  the 
law  before,  during  and  after  trial,  and  determines  how  a 
case  shall  be  presented  to  the  court  or  jury,  what  issue 
shall  be  raised,  what  evidence  may  be  introduced,  how  ser- 
vice shall  be  obtained  upon  the  adverse  party,  and  how  the 
judgment  shall  be  executed,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  put,  this 

is  the  law  of  pleading,  practice  and  procedure.  The  sub- 
stantive law,  on  the  other  hand,  is  divided  into  many  dif- 
ferent subjects,  as,  for  instance,  Contracts,  Bills  and  Notes, 
Property,  Torts,  Corporations,  Partnership,  Insurance, 
Suretyship,  Mortgages,  Equity,  Sales,  Agency,  Bank- 
ruptcy, Domestic  Relations,  Trusts,  etc.  As  each  subject 
of  both  the  substantive  and  adjective  law  must  be  carefully 
studied,  in  addition  to  securing  a  thorough  working  know- 
ledge of  the  thousands  of  books  which  contain  the  law,  it  is 
easy  to  see  that  the  student's  time  is  busily  employed,  and 
far  from  being  a  lazy  man's  delight,  the  study  of  law 
under  modern  conditions  is  exacting  in  the  extreme. 

The  trial  of  every  lawsuit  involves  first  the  theory  of 
the  case,  and  secondly,  the  presentation  of  the  facts  to  sup- 
port the  theory.  For  instance,  A  alleges  that  B  entered 
into  a  contract  with  him  and  now  refuses  to  perform.  A 
must  first  work  out  the  theory  of  his  case  and  make  sure 
that  upon  all  the  facts  he  will  be  able  to  show  that  what 
was  done  by  himself  and  B  amounted  to  what  the  law  calls 
a  contract;  and,  secondly,  he  must  introduce  the  facts  in 
evidence  in  order  that  the  judge  or  jury  may  determine 
whether  that  which  was  done  should  be  deemed  in  law  to 
have  imposed  a  contractual  obligation  upon  B.  In  other 
words,  A  must  first  determine  from  his  theoretical  knowl- 
edge of  Contracts  whether  B  is  bound,  and  must  then  pro- 
ceed to  compel  B,  through  the  courts,  to  abide  by  the  con- 
tract. Theory  and  practice  are  essential  in  all  litigation, 
and  each  is  helpless  without  the  other.  When  law  offices 
were  the  sole  places  of  instruction,  both  theoretical  and 
practical  training  were  given,  for  the  student  first  helped 
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prepare  the  case,  and  then  assisted  at  its  trial.  However, 
with  the  advent  of  law  schools  the  theoretical  phase  of  the 
student's  preparation  was  accentuated,  and  his  practical 
training  was  left,  and  in  many  schools  is  still  left,  to  be  ac- 
quired after  graduation.  In  this  respect  legal  education 
has  been  distinctly  behind  medical  education.  The  young 
doctor  must  have  spent,  in  most  medical  schools  of  today, 
two  years  devoted  to  the  study  of  what,  for  the  lack  of  a 
better  term,  may  be  called  the  theoretical,  or  mere  book 
side  of  his  profession,  and  in  addition,  two  more  years  the 
major  portion  of  which  shall  have  been  devoted  to  the  prac- 
tical phase  of  his  preparation  through  attendance  on  clin- 
ics, both  in  medical  and  surgical  cases.  He  therefore  comes 
to  the  practice  well  equipped  with  both  theoretical  and  prac- 
tical training. 

Until  quite  recently  most  law  schools  have  been  con- 
tent to  limit  their  attention  to  mere  book  learning,  but  a 
change  is  in  progress,  and  many  schools  are  now  striving 
to  make  their  instruction  more  practical  by  introducing 
courses  in  the  trial  of  cases,  by  advising,  if  not  requiring, 
frequent  attendance  of  the  students  at  court,  and  by  main- 
taining on  their  faculties  men  who  are  engaged  in  actual 
practice,  and  are  therefore  more  apt  to  view  the  work  of 
the  school  as  a  preparation  for  practice,  than  if  they  had 
either  never  been  practitioners,  or  had  abandoned  the  prac- 
tice to  devote  themselves  exclusively  to  teaching. 

Another  movement  which  x>romises  much  for  the  fu- 
ture is  the  introduction  into  many  law  schools  of  courses  on 
Legal  Ethics.  Legal  educators  are  putting  more  stress 
upon  the  moral  phase  of  legal  education  and  are  striving 
through  careful  attention  to  the  theoretical,  practical  and 
moral  side  of  the  profession  to  present  for  admission  to  the 
bar  candidates  who  will  not  only  reflect  distinguished  credit 
upon  their  school,  but  will  prove  a  boon  to  the  cause  of  good 
government.  Never  before  in  our  history  was  the  lawyer 
so  potent  a  force  for  good  or  evil.     True  in  the  old  days, 
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the  average  practitioner  may  have  enjoyed  relatively  more 
respect  and  confidence,  but  the  growth  of  population,  the 
centralization  of  power  and  the  increase  of  wealth  have 
given  the  modern  lawyer  opportunities  for  influence  sur- 
passing the  wildest  dreams  of  his  earlier  brethren. 

This  brief  survey  of  the  development  of  legal  educa- 
tion, and  of  the  work  demanded  by  reputable  law  schools 
from  those  who  would  become  lawyers,  ought  to  convince 
even  the  most  skeptical  that  every  effort  is  being  put  forth 
to  properly  train  the  young  lawyer,  and  that  if  law  and 
lawyers  do  not  always  meet  with  popular  approval  the  fault 
does  not  lie  with  the  profession,  but  is  rather  to  be  attrib- 
uted to  human  weakness  and  the  fallibility  of  human  laws. 
In  no  profession  more  than  in  ]aw  is  honesty  the  best  pol- 
icy, and  lawyers,  as  a  class,  have  generally  been  true  to 
the  highest  ideals  of  their  profession,  and  have  striven  to 
discharge  honorably  their  duty  as  ministers  of  justice.  The 
tremendous  strides  made  by  legal  education  in  the  past  few 
decades  give  promise  of  a  bench  and  bar  trained  to  the 
highest  degree  of  efficiency,  and  bid  us  hope  that  the  time  is 
not  far  distant  when  law  and  lawyers  will  be  regarded  not 
with  distrust,  as  is  unfortunately  so  often  the  case  today, 
but  rather  with  a  confidence  and  esteem  born  of  the  assur- 
ance that  their  perpetuation  and  not  their  extermination, 
as  Dick  Butcher  demanded,  is  the  first  requisite  of  stable, 
just  and  humane  government. 

Paul  L.  Martin,  A.  M.,  LL.B. 
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*  A.  L.  MUIRHEAD,  M.  D.  L 

One  of  the  most  important,  if  not  the  most  important 
factor  in  medical  education  is  the  student's  practical  train- 
ing in  the  Dispensary  Clinic,  for  here  the  scientific  and 
clinical  facts  learned  in  the  lecture  room  and  laboratory  are 
put  into  practical  use  for  the  cure  or  relief  of  human  ills. 
The  free  dispensary  of  the  Creighton  College  of  Medicine, 
starting  from  a  small  beginning,  has  grown  and  developed 
until  it  has  become  a  vital  element  in  Omaha 's  economic  life, 
as  well  as  in  the  training  of  young  men  for  the  physician's 
career.  The  advantageous  location  of  the  dispensary,  in 
close  proximity  to  the  congested  area  of  the  city  and  on  two 
of  the  principal  street  car  lines,  makes  it  the  medical  center 
for  a  large  number  of  people  who  are  unable  to  secure  ordi- 
nary service,  and  who  would  otherwise  receive  little  or  no 
medical  attention. 

Although  not  primarily  a  charitable  institution,  but  a 
training  school,  the  dispensary  furnishes  a  large  amount  of 
free  medical  and  surgical  service.  All  who  conform  to  the 
rules  of  the  clinic  are  welcome,  and  it  is  seldom  that  this 
privilege  is  abused  by  those  who  are  able  to  pay  for  private 
medical  service. 

The  operations  of  the  dispensary  are  directed  by  the 
Superintendent,  who  is  present  during  the  clinic  hours  to 
supervise  the  work  of  the  students,  see  that  each  applicant 
receives  proper  attention,  is  courteously  treated,  and  as- 
signed to  the  clinical  department  in  which  his  or  her  ail- 


*Instructor  in  Pharmacology,  Medical  Department,  University  of 
Michigan,  three  years,  under  Dr.  Abel,  now  of  Johns  Hopkins,  and  Dr. 
Cushny,  now  of  the  Medical  Department  of  the  University  of  London 
(Eng.),  Vice-Dean,  Professor  of  Pharmacology  and  Superintendent  of 
Clinic,  Creighton  College  of  Medicine.  Editor  Western  Medical  Review.— 
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/ment  is  given  special  attention.     Each  case  is  assigned  to 
^  the  care  of  two  students  who,  after  obtaining  a  complete 
N§   case  history,  present  the  case  to  the  physician  in  charge  of 
their  department,  for  diagnosis  and  treatment.     The  phy- 
^J     sician  examines  the  patient  thoroughly,  reviews  the  history 
and  physical  findings,  and,  after  making  a  diagnosis,  out- 
's   lines  the  treatment  which  the  students  in  charge  of  the  case 
\      must  put  into  execution.     Prescriptions  are  compounded 
and  dispensed  at  the  Pharmacy  Department  in  the  adjoin- 
ing building.     Minor  surgical  operations  are  performed  by 
the  surgeon  in  charge  assisted  by  the  students  assigned  to 
the  case,  who  are  also  responsible  for  the  after  care  and 
dressings.     Serious  medical  and  surgical  cases  are  sent  to 
St.  Joseph's  Hospital,  where  they  receive  excellent  care  and 
medical  or  surgical  treatment  free  of  charge.     Hundreds  of 
patients  annually  are  thus  given  hospital  care  through  the 
Dispensary  Clinic,  and  are  restored  to  health  and  useful- 
ness.    Sometimes  as  many  as  five  or  six  per  day  are  sent 
^    from  the  Dispensary  to  the  wards  of  St.  Joseph's  Hospital. 

/^  A  well-equipped  clinical  laboratory  is  maintained  in 

"connection  with  the  dispensary  which  furnishes  an  abun- 
dance of  material,  and  the  students  gain  valuable  technical 
experience  in  the  examination  of  excreta  and  various  secre- 
tions, normal  and  pathological,  obtained  from  patients  in 
their  care.     This  feature  of  the  dispensary  work  will  be 
\  much  enlarged  when  the  new  laboratory  building  now  in 
<  process   of  construction,  is   completed,   and  provides   the 
'    necessary  room.     In  addition  to  a  large  clinical  laboratory 
for  general  use,  a  number  of  smaller  laboratories  will  be 
provided  for  those  who  wish  to  do  special  research  work 
along  clinical  lines.     These  additional  facilities  will  enable 
o;  the  school  to  utilize  to  the  fullest  extent  the  abundance  of 
cr,  clinical  material  at  hand. 

During  the  past  two  years  about  5,000  patients  have 
been  treated  at  the  Dispensary,  and,  in  addition,  many  out 
patients  have  been  attended  in  their  homes.     About  eight 
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per  cent  of  these  were  sent  to  St.  Joseph's  Hospital  for 
operation  or  medical  treatment  not  available  in  the  Dis- 
pensary. Of  the  5,000  patients,  3,911,  or  about  80  per  cent, 
were  males,  and  1,089  females.  Of  both  sexes  the  greater 
number  were  adults,  with  a  very  small  percentage  of  chil- 
dren, the  average  age  of  the  patients  being  thirty-nine  years. 
Of  the  men,  2,986  were  single  and  only  925  were  mar- 
ried, showing  that  over  73  per  cent  of  the  males,  and  about 
60  per  cent  of  all  patients,  were  unmarried  men.  The  pre- 
ponderance of  single  men  at  all  ages  is  one  of  the  notable 
features  of  this  service.  Many  of  these  men  are  mere 
floating  atoms  of  humanity,  without  anchorage,  and  making 
no  provision  except  for  the  immediate  needs  of  the  body  or 
the  satisfaction  of  some  abnormal  appetite.  Their  career 
illustrates  the  economic  value  of  marriage,  and  the  beneficial 
influence  of  home  ties.  Most  of  the  men  give  their  occupa- 
tion as  common  labor,  but  appearances  often  indicate  that 
they  have  not  done  an  honest  day's  work  for  some  time. 
Although  from  an  economic  point  of  view  many  of  these 
human  derelicts  are  of  little  moment,  from  an  educational 
point  of  view  they  present  an  infinite  variety  of  interesting 
pathological  conditions,  and  from  a  sociological  point  of 
view  their  history  and  present  condition  show  many  ex- 
tremely interesting  features. 

Of  the  women,  576  were  married  and  513  were  recorded 
as  unmarried,  making  a  little  over  50  per  cent  of  the  former, 
but  among  the  latter  class  are  many  widows  and  a  consider- 
able number  of  deserted  wives.  Of  the  last  mentioned  a 
surprisingly  large  number  have  come  to  our  notice,  and  in 
many  cases  the  alleged  cause  of  desertion  was  the  rapid 
increase  in  the  number  of  children  in  the  family.  Among 
the  wealthier  classes  the  woman  is  usually  blamed  for  shirk- 
ing the  duties  of  parenthood,  but  among  the  poorer  classes 
observation  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  man  more  fre- 
quently shuns  parental  obligations.  Comparatively  few 
undeserving  women  seek  treatment  at  the  dispensary.  The 
married  women  are  usually  hard-working  mothers  striving 
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against  difficulties  to  provide  for  their  children,  while  per- 
haps a  drunken  or  worthless  father  spends  his  irregular 
earnings  in  selfish  indulgence.  The  unmarried  women  are 
chiefly  shop  girls  or  working  women,  often  with  family  re- 
sponsibilities, and  an  income  entirely  inadequate  for  their 
ordinary  needs  without  incurring  expense  for  medical 
services. 

The  number  of  children  receiving  treatment  is  not  as 
large  as  might  be  expected  from  the  number  of  adults 
treated.  The  reasons  for  this  are  obscure,  but  one  is  prob- 
ably the  fact  that  physicians  will  seldom  refuse  free  services 
for  children,  while  they  will  for  dissolute  adults. 

One  of  the  contemplated  improvements  in  the  Dispens- 
ary Clinic  is  the  organization  of  a  tuberculosis  dispensary 
along  the  lines  of  such  institutions  in  large  eastern  cities. 
Tuberculous  patients  are  now  received,  and  are  given  such 
advice  and  treatment  as  circumstances  permit,  but  it  is  the 
intention  to  extend  this  line  of  work  until  it  becomes  efficient 
in  the  highest  possible  degree.  Another  need  which  will 
doubtless  eventually  be  supplied  is  that  of  trained  nurses 
to  visit  the  patients  in  their  homes,  observe  and  report 
material  and  sanitary  conditions,  and  see  that  the  Dispens- 
ary instructions  are  understood  and  observed.  It  is  a  well 
known  fact  that  most  dispensary  patients  will  take  faithfully 
and  regularly  any  medicine  prescribed  for  them,  but  will 
ignore  the  more  valuable  hygienic  and  dietary  instructions 
they  receive. 

As  already  stated,  the  Dispensary  Clinic  is  an  import- 
ant factor  in  the  economic  life  of  Omaha,  and  is  destined  to 
fill  a  still  larger  place.  It  deserves  the  cordial  endorsement 
and  hearty  co-operation  of  all  who  are  interested  in  philan- 
thropic work. 

A.  L.  Muirhead,  M.  D. 
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Young  Gentlemen-. 

Your  lines  hitherto  have  fallen  in  pleasant  places.  You 
are  living  today  in  the  very  best  period  of  time  the  world 
has  ever  known;  in  the  best  country  in  all  the  world, 
and  in  the  center  of  the  activities  of  that  country.  You 
are  living  in  a  country  where  honor  among  men  and 
virtue  in  women  are  the  rule,  and  dishonesty  and  immoral- 
ity the  exception;  where  education  and  civilization  have 
reached  high  water  mark,  with  that  mark  pushed  up  a  little 
higher  than  ever  before;  where  our  splendid  educational 
institutions  are  preparing  boys  and  girls  alike  for  the  great 
struggle  and  grave  responsibilities  of  life ;  where  all  things 
are  possible  to  the  young  man  of  ambition,  perseverance 
and  integrity,  and  where  the  sluggard  and  the  shyster 
eventually  find  deserved  oblivion;  where  no  accident  of 
birth  or  caste  can  decide  the  future  of  any  American  boy; 
where  the  young  man  just  entering  upon  life  's  career  is  not 
handicapped  by  his  father's  failures  and  thereby  disheart- 
ened, or  assured  of  success  by  his  father's  eminence  and 
thus  induced  to  lessen  his  efforts ;  a  country  which  encour- 
ages every  lofty  and  noble  ambition  of  its  poorest  son  and 
ever  holds  before  his  eyes  the  highest  prize  in  all  the  world 
— the  presidency;  for  we  Americans  claim  what  the  whole 
world  is  now  beginning  to  concede  that  it  is  a  much  greater 
honor  to  be  elected  president  of  this  republic  by  the  free 
votes  of  its  millions  of  intelligent  voters  than  to  gain  a 
kingdom  by  the  accident  of  birth.  Your  days  of  childhood 
are  gone.  Your  period  of  preparation  is  over.  The  guid- 
ing hand  of  the  professor  can  no  longer  sustain  and  direct 
you.     Your  alma  mater,  with  its  wise  counsel,  can  no  long- 
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er  serve  you,  except  as  an  inspiration.  Your  college  days 
are  ended.  You  have  finally  reached  your  long-desired 
commencement.  And  now,  what!  When  you  entered  this 
auditorium  an  hour  ago  you  were  boys.  When  you  leave  it 
this  evening  you  will  be  men,  and,  as  such,  charged  with  all 
the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  men.  Will  you  meet  those 
responsibilities  bravely  and  squarely  as  true  men  and  thus 
gain  honor  and  respect  for  yourselves  and  shed  luster  upon 
your  alma  mater,  or  will  you  hesitate  and  halt  when  you 
should  decide  and  go  forward?  Will  you  be  broad-minded 
and  have  high  ideals,  or  will  you  be  selfish  and  narrow? 
Will  you  make  self  your  highest  aim  in  life,  or  inscribe  upon 
your  life's  banner,  "First,  my  God;  second,  my  country; 
third,  my  family;  fourth,  my  neighbor;  and,  lastly,  my- 
self?' '  When  your  life-work  is  ended  will  you  leave  the 
world  better  for  your  having  lived  in  it,  and  be  mourned  by 
all  who  knew  you,  or  will  you  so  waste  your  golden  oppor- 
tunities that  your  neighbors  will  give  a  sigh  of  relief  when 
they  know  you  are  gone?  These  are  questions  you  should 
decide  now,  and  not  in  the  closing  years  of  life.  The  glory 
of  a  man's  career  is  a  whole  life  well  spent.  I  have  never 
been  a  believer  in  death  bed  repentance.  The  Bible  gives 
one  instance — the  thief  upon  the  cross — that  none  need  de- 
spair. It  gives  but  one,  that  none  may  presume.  Eemem- 
ber  always  that  we  are  living  in  the  live,  rushing,  surging 
present,  and  not  in  the  dead  past ;  and  that  it  is  our  duty  as 
good  citizens  to  utilize  the  lessons  of  the  past  in  our  ac- 
tions at  the  present,  to  prepare  for  the  future.  There 
never  was  a  time  in  the  history  of  this  country  when  it  had 
greater  need  of  brave,  unselfish  men  than  now. 

"What  builds  a  nation's  pillars  high,  and  its  •  foundations 
strong?  °>     •>  '»       *.    >       » 

What  makes  it  mighty  to  defy  (he    fees'  that    S.oWd.'  it 

throng? 
Not  gold,  but  only  men  can  make  a  nation  great  and  strong : 
Men,  who  for  truth  and  honor's  sake,  stand  fast,  and  suf- 
fer long. 
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Brave  men;  who  work  while  others  sleep,  who  dare  when 
others  fly. 

They  bnild  a  nation's  pillars  deep,  and  lift  them   to    the 
sky." 

I  nrge  upon  yon  to  shnn  the  fads  and  fashions  and  the 
worship  of  false  gods  so  prevalent  today.  One  of  those 
false  gods,  before  which  so  many  people  bow,  is  the  god  of 
fads.  It  is  a  wooden  god;  and  bass  wood  at  that;  and 
yet  it  numbers  its  worshipers  by  the  thousands.  There  is 
no  limit  to  the  absurdities  to  which  it  drives  its  devotees. 

Then  there  is  the  god  of  fashion,  before  which  too  many 
people  bow  in  abject  submission.     The  great  highways  of 
business,  social  and  religious  life  are  strewn  with  the  bodies 
of  its  hapless  victims.     It  is  a  tinsel  god ;  one  that  will  not 
bear  handling,  or  even  close  inspection.     It  is  a  mirage  on 
the  horizon  of  life — beautiful  to  behold  from  a  distance, 
but  without  substance  when  you  attempt  to  grasp  it.     It 
says  to  men:     "It  is  raining  in  London,"  and  up  go  the 
bottoms  of  their  trousers.     It  says  to  the  women:     "No 
sleeves  in  Paris,"  and  immediately  our  girls  look  like  they 
are  going  to  take  a  turn  at  the  wash-tub — but  they  don't. 
I  opened  the  city  directory  one  day,  and  on  the  first  page 
I  found  these  names :     Mamie,  Sybil,  Lulu,  Ned,  Ollie,  Bes- 
sie, Kittie  and  Lila.     I  said  to  myself,  "What  has  become 
of  John,  and  James,  and  William,  and  Edward,  and  Jacob  f 
Where  are  Mary,  and  Martha,  and  Margaret,  and  Cather- 
ine, and  Elizabeth?"    Gone.     Gone  where?     Sacrificed  on 
the  altar  of  the  god  of  fashion.     The  good  old-fashioned 
way  of  living  within  our  means  is  also  gone ;  sacrificed  on 
that  same,  alt.ap.     The  trouble  with  too  many  people  today 
isfflJdtHliey^lo'.nqtJivJeffheir  own  lives,  or  shape  their  af- 
fairs jacQordkig  .to.their  own.  circumstances  in  life.     If  they 
'go  to  build  a  iioas^iisTfe'elVd/of  sitting  down  and  figuring  to 
see  just  how  much  money  they  have  to  put  into  it,  as  their 
fathers  did,  they  try  and  build  one  a  little  better  than  the 
one  occupied  by  neighbor  Jones.     Mamie  wants  a  new  hat. 
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Father  has  $10  which  he  can  spare  for  that  purpose,  but 
that  won't  do  Mamie,  for  Lizzie  Jones  has  a  $20  hat.  So 
father  borrows  the  other  $10,  perhaps  from  neighbor  Jones 
himself,  so  that  Mamie  may  have  as  fine  a  hat  as  Lizzie; 
or  perhaps  he  goes  Lizzie  one  better  and  buys  Mamie  a  $30 
hat,  when  $10  was  all  he  could  afford.  And  so  it  goes  all 
along  the  lines.  This  insane  desire  to  cut  as  wide  a  swathe 
as  neighbor  Jones,  when  perhaps  neighbor  Jones  is  worth 
ten  times  as  much  as  he,  is  keeping  the  noses  of  thousands 
of  men  to  the  grindstone  today. 

Then  there  is  the  god  of  office.  A  silver  god.  How  it 
glistens  on  the  political  horizon;  and  what  human  wrecks 
are  found  by  its  wayside !  I  called  it  a  silver  god.  To  the 
one  who  is  sacrificing  his  business,  his  family,  and  his  rep- 
utation perhaps  to  gain  it,  it  looks  solid  and  of  great  value ; 
but  when  he  obtains  it,  he  finds  but  a  thin  plating  of  silver, 
encasing  a  great  weight  of  base  metal,  labeled  ' l  Disappoint- 
ment." I  need  scarcely  pursue  this  subject  further.  You 
doubtless  know  of  many  instances  which  furnish  complete 
proof  of  the  truth  of  what  I  have  said.  There  was  a  time 
in  the  history  of  this  country  when  political  preferment 
brought  great  honor,  but  it  is  not  so  now.  Why  the  differ- 
ence? In  those  good  old  days  men  looked  upon  public  of- 
fice as  a  public  trust.  They  were  selected  on  account  of 
their  honesty,  integrity,  and  fitness  for  the  offices  to  which 
they  were  elected ;  while  today  the  man  who  is  the  shrewd- 
est manipulator;  the  one  who  can  make  the  best  prayer  in 
prayer  meeting  and  drink  the  most  beer  in  the  saloon ;  the 
one  who  is  the  most  skillful  in  purchasing  the  marketable 
vote;  the  one  who  can  make  the  most  promises  which  he 
never  intends  to  keep,  is  too  often— not  always,  I  am  happy 
to  say— but  too  often  the  one  who  is  elevated  to  official  po- 
sition. Things  have  come  to  such  a  pass  in  this  country 
that  a  poor  man  can  no  longer  afford  to  represent  his  dis- 
trict in  Congress,  or  his  state  in  the  United  States  Senate. 
These  things  are  all  known  to  the  people  of  this  country, 
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and  yet  they  go  on  year  after  year  and  campaign  after  cam- 
paign permitting  themselves  to  be  hoodwinked  by  these 
designing  men. 

Then  there  is  the  twin  god  of  gold  and  graft.  And 
here,  young  gentlemen,  is  the  golden  calf  which  is  going 
to  bring  down  npon  ns  the  wrath  of  the  true  God  if  we  con- 
tinue to  worship  it  in  the  future  as  we  have  been  doing 
during  the  last  two  or  three  decades.  Wealth  is  a  good 
thing — a  thing  greatly  to  be  desired — but  wealth,  great 
wealth,  obtained  through  fraud,  bribery,  and  oppression, 
not  only  kills  the  soul  of  him  who  thus  acquires  it,  but  is  a 
powerful  and  constant  menace  to  our  institutions.  I  do 
not  believe,  nor  do  you,  that  it  is  possible  for  any  man  in 
a  single  lifetime  to  legitimately  accumulate  a  fortune  of 
a  hundred,  or  fifty,  or  even  ten  millions  of  dollars.  A  man 
may  be  fortunate  enough  to  strike  a  rich  gold  or  copper 
mine  and  honestly  become  a  multi-millionaire  in  a  few 
years;  but  no  such  result  is  attainable  in  any  legitimate 
line  of  commerce  or  manufacture.  These  colossal  for- 
tunes are  built  upon  the  ruins  of  thousands  of  smaller 
tradesmen  and  manufacturing  institutions  who  are  delib- 
erately driven  out  of  business  and  crushed  by  unscrupu- 
lous monopolists.  The  hand  of  greed  and  graft  has  been 
extending  all  over  our  fair  land  and  grasping  and  appro- 
priating to  itself  everything  upon  which  it  could  possibly 
lay  hold.  It  has  debauched  our  legislatures,  our  Congress, 
and  our  United  States  Senate.  It  has  been  undermining 
the  very  foundation  of  our  government;  and  if  this  thing 
were  to  continue  for  another  decade  or  two,  I  would  have 
grave  fears  for  the  permanency  of  our  beloved  republic. 
But  here  my  optimism  comes  to  my  rescue.  I  believe  in 
God  and  in  the  good  sense  of  the  American  people.  They 
have  been  long  suffering  in  the  past,  but  I  believe  the  time 
is  now  here  when  they  are  going  to  rise  in  their  might  and 
see  to  it  that  the  word  "graft"  is  stricken  from  our  vocab- 
ulary ;  when  the  octopus  of  gold  and  greed  shall  be  crushed, 
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and  when  honesty  in  official  life  and  right  living  by  the 
people  shall  again  become  the  order  of  the  day  in  the  Amer- 
ican republic.  I  have  spoken  as  I  have,  not  because  I  am 
fearful  of  the  future,  for  I  am  not,  but  because  I  believe 
it  to  be  the  duty  of  every  good  citizen  to  declare  himself  on 
these  questions,  and  to  warn  the  people  of  what  has  been 
going  on  during  the  last  few  years,  in  order  that  they  may 
wake  from  their  slumber  of  false  security,  realize  the  dan- 
ger which  confronts  them,  and  take  the  steps  necessary  to 
again  bring  about  a  right  order  of  things.  It  is  for  you 
to  go  forth  as  true  knights,  clad  in  the  armor  of  honesty 
and  righteousness,  and  do  a  knight's  part  in  fighting  not 
only  your  individual  life's  battles,  but  those  of  your  God, 
and  vour  countrv  as  well. 

The  "Examiner,"  a  week  or  two  ago,  published  an  un- 
named author's  guide.  I  give  it  to  you  this  evening  as  my 
parting  admonition,  with  the  hope  that  you  will  each  take  it 
as  your  guide. 

"To  respect  my  country,  my  profession  and  myself. 
To  be  honest  and  fair  with  my  fellow-men,  as  I  expect  them 
to  be  honest  and  square  with  me.  To  be  a  loyal  citizen  of 
the  United  States  of  America.  To  speak  of  it  with  praise, 
and  act  always  as  a  trustworthy  custodian  of  its  good  name. 
To  be  a  man  whose  name  carries  weight  with  it  wherever 
it  goes. 

"To  base  my  expectations  of  reward  on  a  solid  foun- 
dation of  service  rendered;  to  be  willing  to  pay  the  price 
of  success  in  honest  effort.  To  look  upon  my  work  as  an 
opportunity  to  be  seized  with  joy  and  made  the  most  of  and 
not  as  a  painful  drudgery  to  be  reluctantly  endured. 

"To  remember  that  success  lies  within  myself,  in  my 
own  brain,  my  own  ambition,  my  own  courage,  and  deter- 
mination. To  expect  difficulties  and  force  my  way  through 
them ;  to  turn  hard  experience  into  capital  for  future  strug- 
gles. 
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' l  To  believe  in  my  proposition,  heart  and  soul ;  to  carry 
an  air  of  optimism  in  the  presence  of  those  I  meet;  to  dis- 
pel ill  temper  with  cheerfulness,  kill  doubts  with  a  strong 
conviction,  and  reduce  active  friction  with  an  agreeable  per- 
sonality. 

"To  make  a  study  of  my  business,  to  know  my  pro- 
fession in  every  detail,  to  mix  my  brain  with  my  efforts, 
and  use  system  and  method  in  my  work.  To  find  time  to 
do  every  needful  thing  by  never  letting  time  find  me  doing 
nothing.  To  hoard  days  as  a  miser  hoards  dollars ;  to  make 
every  hour  bring  me  dividends,  in  increased  knowledge  or 
healthful  recreation. 

"To  keep  my  future  unmortgaged  with  debts;  to  save 
as  well  as  earn.  To  cut  out  expensive  amusements  until  I 
can  afford  them.  To  steer  clear  of  dissipation  and  guard 
my  health  of  body  and  peace  of  mind  as  a  most  precious 
stock  in  trade. 

"Finally,  to  take  a  good  grip  on  the  joys  of  life,  to  play 
the  game  like  a  man;  to  fight  against  nothing  so  hard  as  my 
own  weaknesses,  and  endeavor  to  grow  in  strength,  a  gen- 
tleman, a  Christian. 

"So  I  may  be  courteous  to  men,  faithful  to  friends, 
true  to  my  God,  a  fragrance  in  the  path  I  trod." 

If  you  will  follow  the  suggestions  I  have  given  you  and 
be  guided  by  the  sentiments  just  quoted,  this  magnificent 
institution  of  learning,  which  stands  as  a  monument  to  the 
memory  of  its  noble  founders,  who  thus  lived,  will,  in  the 
years  to  come,  point  with  pride  to  the  class  of  1909. 
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Mr.  Keith  W.  Edwards,  who  made  his  first  year  of  law  at  Creigh- 

DeDartment         ton'  ran^e(^  ^^  out  0j^  a  c*ass  °f  one 

hundred  and  sixty  at  the  Georgetown  Uni- 
Ot  Law.  versity  Law  School   (Washington,  D.  C.) 

in  the  last  Junior  examinations. 

Mr.  Edward  F.  Leary,  who  graduated  from  the  Creighton 
College  of  Law  with  the  Class  of  1907,  has  recently  been  ap- 
pointed Receiver  in  Bankruptcy  of  the  estate  of  Tolf  Hanson, 
former  owner  of  the  Calumet  Restaurant,  and  the  Hanson  Cafe 
Beautiful,  both  situated  in  Omaha.  Mr.  Leary  furnished  bond  in 
the  amount  of  $25,000  and  has  entered  upon  the  task  of  straight- 
ening out  the  bankrupt's  affairs. 

Hon.  T.  J.  Mahoney,  Dean  of  the  College  of  Law,  returned 
about  the  middle  of  September  from  a  three  months'  visit  in 
Europe. 

Mr.  Charles  4C.  Montgomery,  Professor  of  Elementary  Law, 
has  resigned  his  chair  to  take  up  the  practice  of  his  profession  at 
Los  Angeles,  California. 

Mr.  Frank  Crawford,  Professor  of  the  Law  of  Evidence,  and 
of  the  Law  of  Public  Service  Companies,  has  been  granted  a 
year's  leave  of  absence  in  order  that  he  may  take  additional 
courses  at  the  University  of  Oxford,  England.  His  place  on  the 
Creighton  law  faculty  will  be  taken  by  Mr.  Frederick  R.  Baird, 
Ph.  B.,  Chicago  University,  1906 ;  J.  D.,  1908. 

The  following  well  known  members  of  the  Omaha  bar  have 
been  added  to  the  faculty  of  the  Law  Department:  Mr.  John  A. 
Rine,  LL.  B.,  University  of  Michigan,  1900;  Referee  in  Bank- 
ruptcy, 1903-1906;  Assistant  City  Attorney  of  Omaha,  1906  to 
date.  Mr.  Rine  will  occupy  the  chair  of  Municipal  Corporations ; 
Mr.  Frank  H.  Woodland,  of  the  University  of  Nebraska,  and 
member  of  the  firm  of  McDonald  &  Woodland,  who  will  have  the 
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course  on  Common  Law  Pleading;  Mr.  Herbert  S.  Daniel,  LL.  B., 
University  of  Virginia,  1901;  City  Prosecutor  of  Omaha,  1906- 
1909,  who  will  teach  the  subject  of  Insurance. 

Prof.  J.  J.  Sullivan,  S.  J.,  late  Dean  of  the  Theological  De- 
partment of  St.  Louis  University,  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  will  give 
lectures  in  the  subject  of  Legal  Ethics,  vice  Prof.  William  F. 
Dooley,  S.  J.,  resigned,  who  is  now  Dean  of  the  College  of  Arts 
and  Sciences. 

Prof.  Albert  R.  Wise,  S.  J.,  formerly  Faculty  Director  of 
University  Athletics,  and  at  present  Professor  of  Literature  in 
the  Department  of  Arts,  will  have  charge  of  the  Law  School  De- 
bating club  this  year. 

Last  year's  graduates  are  located  as  follows:  H.  M.  Buddha, 
Omaha ;  Ernest  T.  Grunden,  Lexington ;  Amos  E.  Henely,  Omaha, 
associated  with  Crane  &  Boucher;  Robert  E.  McNally,  South 
Omaha,  associated  with  Mr.  Henry  Murphy;  William  P.  Rooney, 
Wayne ;  Lewis  J.  Somers,  St.  Edward,  Nebraska.  Mr.  Harland  L. 
Mossman  has  temporarily  taken  the  position  of  Superintendent  of 
Schools  at  Edgemont,  South  Dakota. 

The  enrollment  of  the  Law  Department  this  year  is  the  larg- 
est in  its  history,  being  83,  as  against  62  last  year,  61  the  year  be- 
fore, and  37  in  1906.  The  increase  is  due  in  part  to  the  opening  of 
the  Night  Classes  in  which  16  men  are  enrolled,  but  the  increase 
is  to  be  largely  attributed  to  the  growing  popularity  of  the 
School,  and  to  the  realization  hereabouts  that  the  department 
maintains  a  high  standard,  and  has  exceptional  facilities  for  the 
proper  conduct  of  its  work.  The  increased  attendance  is  the  more 
gratifying  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  tuition  has  been  raised  one- 
third  this  year.  Among  the  recruits  from  other  law  schools  are 
seven  from  the  Law  Department  of  the  University  of  Nebraska, 
one  from  the  Law  Department  of  Notre  Dame  University,  and  one 
from  the  Chicago-Kent  Law  School.  Among  the  better  known 
new  students  are  Mr.  Harry  B.  Zimman,  who  for  nine  years  and 
two  months  was  a  member  of  the  City  Council  of  Omaha,  and 
during  part  of  that  time  was  acting  Mayor,  and  Judge  Neil  H. 
Mapes,  who  for  several  years  was  County  Judge  of  Colfax  County, 
Nebraska,  until  he  resigned  the  office  to  enter  the  Creighton  Col- 
lege of  Law.    The  bar  of  Colfax  County  presented  Judge  Mapes 
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with  a  valuable  legal  work  as  an  evidence  of  their  good  will. 

Mr.  Dale  Perry  Stough,  late  of  the  University  of  Nebraska 
Law  Department,  has  been  appointed  Registrar  of  the  College  of 
Law. 

The  scholarships  in  the  Law  School  for  the  year  1909-10  have 
been  awarded  as  follows :  Junior  Class,  Mr.  William  J.  Donahue ; 
Senior  Class,  Mr.  Arthur  W.  Procter. 

The  highest  honors  for  the  Senior  Class,  and  the  book  prize 
offered  by  Callaghan  &  Company  of  Chicago,  were  won  by  Mr. 
Amos  E.  Henely. 

Mr.  William  N.  Jamieson,  Law  '10,  has  been  appointed  Ad- 
vertising Manager  of  The  Creighton  Chronicle. 

Mr.  W.  C.  Fraser,  '08,  who  immediately  on  graduation  from 
the  Law  Department,  was  appointed  to  an  important  position  in 
the  office  of  Hon.  Charles  Leslie,  County  Judge  of  Douglas 
County,  was  married  September  22d  to  Miss  Mabel  Gray  of  Ot- 
tawa, Kansas,  at  the  new  St.  Philomena's  Church,  Omaha,  by 
Rev.  J.  J.  Stenson.  Two  of  Mr.  Fraser 's  classmates  attended  him 
— Messrs.  Edward  D.  Hogan,  and  William  H.  Shaw.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Fraser  will  tour  the  east  on  their  honeymoon,  and  will  be  at  home 
after  November  1st,  at  4223  Parker  street,  Omaha. 

Mr.  David  A.  Gogerty,  '08,  who  until  recently  was  associated 
with  Crane  &  Boucher,  Omaha,  is  now  located  at  Sheridan,  Wyo- 
ming, where  he  is  practicing  law  with  Mr.  M.  B.  Camplin. 

Mr.  Joseph  R.  Sullivan,  '08,  has  been  appointed  by  the  Gover- 
nor of  Wyoming,  a  member  of  the  Commission  for  the  Compil- 
ation and  Revision  of  the  Wyoming  Statutes  under  an  act  passed 
by  the  Wyoming  legislature  at  its  last  session. 

Mr.  Louis  J.  Schneider,  '08,  is  now  located  at  Council  Bluffs, 
Iowa,  where  he  is  engaged  in  the  practice  of  his  profession. 
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Dr.  J.  P.  Lord  attended  the  American  Medical  Association  meet- 
n        vf         t  *n^  a^  Atlantic  City  in  the  early  part  of 

July,  and  the  convention  of  the  Ortho- 
01  Medicine.  poedic     Congress     which     was     held     in 

Philadelphia. 

Dr.  J.  S.  Foote  spent  the  summer  at  Atlantic  City. 

Dr.  W.  0.  Henry  attended  the  International  Medical  Con- 
gress at  Budapest,  Hungary,  as  a  representative  of  the  Missouri 
Valley  Medical  Association.  He  expects  to  return  to  Omaha 
about  Christmas. 

Dr.  DeWitt  C.  Bryant,  Dean  of  the  College  of  Medicine,  left 
early  in  the  month  for  a  trip  through  the  Orient.  He  expects  to 
be  gone  about  nine  months. 

Dr.  H.  L.  Burrell  spent  a  month  during  the  summer  on  the 
Yukon  River,  Alaska. 

Dr.  C.  C.  Allison  returned  in  August  from  a  three  weeks' 
visit  to  Alliance,  Nebraska;  Sheridan,  Wyoming;  and  Colorado 
Springs,  Colorado. 

Dr.  R.  E.  Schindel  will  go  to  New  York  about  the  beginning 
of  November  to  take  a  special  course  in  laboratory  work.  He 
will  be  gone  several  months. 

Dr.  John  Hellwig  recently  returned  from  a  trip  abroad  which 
included  stops  at  a  number  of  interesting  places,  among  them 
Algiers,  Africa. 

Dr.  Eudolph  Rix  took  special  courses  during  the  summer  in 
Chicago,  and  with  the  Mayo  Brothers  at  Rochester,  Minnesota. 

Dr.  Frank  J.  Schleier  was  married  in  the  late  summer  to 
Miss  Ella  Minogue. 

Dr.  Monte  Stern,  of  the  Class  of  '08,  was  the  only  one  of 
seven  internes  at  St.  Joseph's  Hospital,  St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  who 
passed  the  Minnesota  state  medical  examination  held  last  June. 

Dr.  Leo  A.  Dermody,  Class  of  '08,  was  married  September 
14th  to  Miss  Helen  Hurley  at  St.  John's  Church,  Omaha.  The 
ceremony  was  performed  by  Rev.  William  P.  Whelan,  S.  J. 
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Dr.  Michael  McNallen,  Class  of  '09,  has  been  appointed  in- 
terne at  St.  James  Hospital,  Butte,  Montana. 

Drs.  G.  A.  Stevens,  W.  Y.  Thompson,  W.  W.  Davis,  and  L.  F. 
Lundy,  all  of  the  class  of  '09,  were  appointed  internes  at  St. 
Joseph's  Hospital,  Omaha. 

Dr.  T.  B.  Torjuson,  '09,  has  entered  upon  the  duties  of  his 
new  position  as  House  Physician  at  the  Douglas  County  Hospital. 

Every  member  of  the  Class  of  '09  successfully  passed  a  state 
board  examination,  either  in  Nebraska  or  elsewhere.  Dr.  Sadie 
Doran  took  the  Iowa  examination  and  is  now  practicing  at  Dav- 
enport, Iowa.  Dr.  Delia  Lynch  passed  the  Wisconsin  examina- 
tion, and  is  now  practicing  in  Omaha. 

The  locations  of  last  year's  graduates  are  as  follows:  Dr. 
Herman  P.  Benjamin,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa;  Dr.  Walter  A.  Bloe- 
dorn,  United  States  Navy;  Dr.  John  F.  Christensen,  Wyoming; 
Dr.  Gean  D.  Cleaver,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa ;  Dr.  William  W.  Davis, 
Omaha;  Dr.  Sadie  C.  Doran,  Davenport,  Iowa;  Dr.  Sydney  East- 
man, Belgrade,  Nebraska;  Dr.  William  T.  Engleman,  Grand  Is- 
land, Nebraska ;  Dr.  Joseph  B.  Gumper,  Minnesota ;  Dr.  Lucky  F. 
Lundy,  Omaha ;  Dr.  William  J.  Luxf ord,  Leshare,  Nebraska ;  Dr. 
Delia  A.  Lynch,  Omaha;  Dr.  Michael  J.  McNallen,  Butte,  Mon- 
tana; Dr.  Clemens  B.  Nagelman,  Manly,  Nebraska;  Dr.  M.  Ray- 
mond Rice,  Omaha;  Dr.  John  L.  Sears,  North  Loup,  Nebraska; 
Dr.  Joseph  T.  Slattery,  Ute,  Iowa;  Dr.  Elmer  H.  Smith,  Omaha; 
Dr.  George  R,  Smith,  Seattle,  Washington ;  Dr.  George  A.  Stevens, 
Omaha ;  Dr.  Rex  B.  Stratton,  Bruenning,  Nebraska ;  Dr.  Warren 
Y.  Thompson,  Omaha;  Dr.  Theodore  B.  Torjuson,  Omaha;  Dr. 
Edward  0.  Wilson,  Chadron,  Nebraska. 

Dr.  Walter  A.  Bloedorn,  '09,  took  the  medical  examination 
for  the  United  States  Navy  at  Philadelphia,  in  July,  and  was  one 
of  the  few  who  passed.  The  examination  lasted  nine  days,  and 
included  written  and  oral  tests,  and  two  days'  practical  labora- 
tory work.  Dr.  Bloedorn  was  the  only  one  of  those  examined  who 
correctly  identified  all  the  pathological  slides  used  in  the  micro- 
scopic tests. 

Dr.  Ruth  Barstow,  '09,  daughter  of  Dr.  J.  M.  Barstow,  Coun- 
cil Bluffs,  died  on  September  1st  at  her  parents'  home.    Though 
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she  had  been  ailing  for  some  time  her  death  was  unexpected,  and 
came  as  a  severe  shock  to  all  who  knew  her.  More  than  ordin- 
arily gifted,  she  was  a  general  favorite  with  both  faculty  and 
students,  all  of  whom  unite  with  her  parents  in  mourning  her 
loss. 


The  graduates  of  last  year  are  located  as  follows :    J.  E.  Woolm, 

Department         Gordo" l*-™^  J1?*™^/  A"  D*" 

^        t  vine,  0  Neill;  H.  R.  Belville,  Alliance;  C. 

Of  Dentistry.  B.  Eller,  Clarinda,  Iowa;  J.  Tighe,  Albion; 

W.  G.  Grandy,  Superior;  W.  R.  Hall,  Tilden;  C.  N.  Ralph,  Hoop- 
er; T.  P.  Regan,  Lyons;  J.  F.  Baptist,  Honolulu,  H.  I.;  M.  J. 
Dowd,  Spaulding ;  J.  E.  Bowen,  Fort  Pierre,  South  Dakota ;  J.  A. 
Knox,  Belgrade;  M.  E.  Pettibone,  Butte;  H.  A.  Fitzgerald,  Lead, 
S.  D.;  W.  J.  Nolan,  O'Neill;  J.  R.  Thompson,  Craig;  C.  H.  West, 
Council  Bluffs,  Iowa;  W.  E.  Stoft,  Douglas,  Alaska;  E.  E.  Gem- 
mill,  Salina,  Kansas;  M.  B.  Latimer,  Tabor,  Iowa;  Roy  Ludden, 
Polk ;  H.  L.  Karrer,  Utica ;  L.  G.  Horton,  West  Point ;  0.  A.  Vie- 
regg,  Grand  Island;  C.  E.  Bangs,  Stanton;  C.  C.  Duffy,  Dorches- 
ter; J.  F.  Mares,  Omaha;  R.  N.  Ransom,  Brock.  Drs.  J.  P.  Din- 
een,  M.  F.  Meer,  W.  R.  Gillespie,  E.  M.  Heffner  and  R.  Osten 
have  not  yet  decided  where  they  will  follow  their  profession. 

Dr.  Blaine  Truesdell,  who  confines  his  practice  to  ortho- 
dontia work,  has  been  appointed  to  fill  the  chair  of  orthodontia, 
vice  Dr.  W.  H.  Tuttle,  resigned. 

Dr.  Adolph  Sachs,  professor  of  Anatomy,  has  been  given  a 
year's  leave  of  absence  in  order  that  he  may  further  perfect  him- 
self by  study  abroad.  His  chair  is  being  filled  by  Dr.  P.  T. 
Conlan  of  the  Medical  Faculty. 

The  following  members  of  the  Class  of  '09  successfully  passed 
state  dental  examinations  as  indicated  below:  Iowa — Drs.  M. 
B.  Latimer,  C.  B.  Eller,  and  C.  H.  West.  South  Dakota— Drs. 
H.  A.  Fitzgerald,  J.  E.  Bowen.  Idaho— Dr.  W.  R.  Gillespie.  Ne- 
braska— Drs.  J.  E.  Woolm,  J.  Fickling,  J.  A.  Devine,  H.  R.  Bel- 
ville, J.  Tighe,  W.  G.  Grandy,  W.  R.  Hall,  C.  N.  Ralph,  T.  P. 
Regan,  M.  J.  Dowd,  J.  A.  Knox,  W.  J.  Nolan,  J.  R.  Thompson, 
Roy  Ludden,  H.  L.  Karrer,  L.  G.  Horton,  0.  A.  Vieregg,  C.  E. 
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Bangs,  C.  C.  Duffy,  J.  F.  Mares,  R.  N.  Ransom,  J.  P.  Dineen,  M. 
F.  Meer,  W.  R.  Gillespie,  E.  M.  Heffner,  R.  Osten. 


The    Fall    term    opened    Tuesday,    September    7th,    with    fifty- 

Department         eight  new  students>  five  of  wnom  made 

part  of  their  course  in  other  institutions — 
01  rnarmacy.  an  indication  that  the  department  is  do- 

ing a  superior  grade  of  work,  particularly  along  practical  lines. 

Beginning  with  this  Fall  term,  the  course  has  been  increased 
from  two  terms  of  six  months  each,  to  two  terms,  one  of  eight 
months  and  the  other  of  six.  Two  beginning  classes,  however, 
are  started  each  year,  one  about  September  1st,  and  the  other 
about  January  1st.  The  former  continues  for  eight  months  and 
then  has  vacation  during  the  summer;  the  latter  continues 
through  the  summer  and  finishes  in  August.  There  is  one  Senior 
course  given  each  year  commencing  September  1st.  This  ar- 
rangement of  the  course  is  quite  popular,  as  it  is  more  conven- 
ient for  some  students  to  enter  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  than 
in  the  Fall.  It  also  gives  those  who  wish  to  remain  in  the  school 
continuously  an  opportunity  to  finish  the  course  without  taking 
a  vacation.  The  two  months  of  additional  time  in  the  course 
will  enable  students  who  prefer  to  take  the  fourteen  months' 
instruction  to  obtain  more  thorough  training  than  was  possible 
heretofore  for  lack  of  time.  Few  other  schools  give  as  much 
actual  class  room  and  laboratory  work,  aggregating,  as  it  does 
here,  eighteen  hundred  hours. 

The  closing  exercises  for  the  year  1908-1909  were  held  at 
the  Hotel  Loyal,  Thursday  evening,  August  12th.  After  a 
sumptuous  banquet,  twenty-three  young  men  and  one  young 
woman  were  presented  by  the  Dean  for  graduation.  President 
Eugene  A.  Magevney  then  conferred  the  degree  of  Ph.  G.  upon 
the  members  of  the  class.  Mr.  C.  A.  Johnson  delivered  the  Vale- 
dictory, his  subject  being,  "The  Class  of  1909."  Rev.  G.  H. 
Schleh  delivered  the  address  to  the  graduates,  taking  as  his  topic, 
"Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde." 

Seventeen  members  of  the  class  took  the  state  examination 
on  Wednesday,  August  11th,  and,  without  exception,  passed  with 
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creditable  averages.  The  highest  average,  88.7  per  cent,  was 
made  by  Mr.  Oscar  L.  Swanson,  of  Loup  City.  The  splendid 
record  of  the  class  is  in  keeping  with  that  of  their  predecessors, 
two  hundred  and  fifty  of  whom  have  taken  various  state  board 
examinations  with  only  six  failures. 

Among  recent  visitors  at  the  school  are  the  following  former 
students:  Mr.  C.  S.  Baum,  Omaha;  Miss  Vera  Bartholomew, 
Gothenburg;  Mr.  C.  W.  Marting,  Trenton;  Mr.  Oscar  Uhlig, 
Whitewood,  S.  D. ;  Mr.  Leonard  Conklin  and  bride  of  Chappell ; 
Mr.  George  Deering,  Battle  Creek.  Mr.  Conklin  has  recently 
purchased  a  store  at  Chappell. 

Following  are  the  names  and  present  addresses  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  last  graduating  class :  Clayton  F.  Andrews,  Kearney ; 
Fred  A.  Brink,  Ord;  Fred  J.  Burkerd,  "Wood  River;  Holger 
Christensen,  Dannebrog;  Arthur  D.  Duffy,  care  Haines  Drug 
company,  Omaha;  R.  W.  Dunkle,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa;  Christian 
Hansen,  Minden;  Fred  H.  Hurst,  Dunbar;  C.  A.  Johnson,  Mason 
City;  Jesse  G.  Luce,  Utah;  Chas.  W.  Moore,  Friend;  Thomas  S. 
Nylen,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa ;  John  S.  Pacal,  Weston ;  Bird  S.  Pot- 
ter, Gothenburg;  Carl  W.  Reed,  Woodbine,  Iowa;  Philip  Seigel. 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  care  Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy,  Post- 
Graduate  student;  Harry  A.  Stackhouse,  Merna;  G.  W.  Stong, 
care  People's  Drug  Store,  Omaha;  Oscar  L.  Swanson,  Broken 
Bow;  Henry  J.  Tex,  care  Filer's  Pharmacy,  Omaha;  Edith  M. 
White,  Ainsworth;  Frank  B.  Wooley,  Jr.,  Logan,  Utah;  Adolph 
Zajicek,  Wilber. 
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The  following  is  the  Faculty  of  this  Department  for  the  year 
1909-1910: 

THE  COLLEGE. 

Department      ^reside^-.Eugin lA  Maf  vTney'  S'  J" 

Dean — William  F.  Dooley,  S.  J. 
Ot  ArtS.  Senior-Junior  Class — Anthony  Geyser,  S.  J. 

Sophomore — Thomas  J.  Conners,  S.  J. 
Freshman — Claude  J.  Pernin,  S.  J. 

Physics,  Mathematics  and  Astronomy — ¥m.  F.  Rigge,  S.  J. 
Chemistry  and  Mathematics — David  P.  Hickey,  S.  J. 


THE  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Fourth  Year — Albert  R.  Wise,  S.  J. ;  Leo  J.  Lyons,  S.  J. 

Third  Year — William  D.  Tierney,  S.  J. ;  Aloysius  C.  Kemper,  S.  J. 

Second  Year — Gregory  J.  0 'Kelly,  S.  J. ;  Joseph  M.  Kroeger,  S.  J. 

First  Year — Lawrence  T.  Meyer,  S.  J. ;  Frederick  Horan,  A.  B. ; 

Thomas  J.  Reedy,  A.  B. 

Special  Class — Terence  H.  Devlin,  S.  J. 

During  the  summer  months  the  old  College  building  on 
Twenty-fifth  and  California  streets  has  been  thoroughly  reno- 
vated and  the  grounds  extensively  improved.  The  main  vesti- 
bule has  been  newly  frescoed,  and  by  the  addition  of  mural  de- 
signs has  been  made  both  pleasing  and  lightsome.  The  students' 
library  and  reading  room  has  been  considerably  altered.  Several 
thousand  volumes  have  been  placed  on  the  shelves  for  exclusive 
circulation  among  the  students  and  the  entire  south  side  of  the 
room  has  been  accommodated  to  this  purpose.  The  room  is 
brightened  by  the  addition  of  lace  curtains  and  the  walls  adorned 
with  framed  portraits  of  the  successive  graduating  classes  of 
the  College  and  by  other  photographs  which  constitute  a  pic- 
torial history  of  Creighton  men  and  achievements  in  the  past. 
With  these  inspiring  memorials  around  them,  the  Creighton  Ora- 
torical association  and  the  Junior  Literary  society  will  meet 
here  for  discussion  and  debate. 

The  grounds  around  the  building  have  likewise  furnished 
employment  for  a  large  force  of  workmen.     The  entire  northern 
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section  has  been  graded  to  street  level,  the  western  portion  has 
been  filled  in  and  it  is  the  intention  to  transform  the  entire 
area  into  an  extensive  lawn,  varied  with  flower  beds  and  shade 
trees. 

As  this  grading,  however,  has  reduced  the  surface  to  a  plane 
some  ten  feet  below  the  floor  level  of  the  Observatory,  it  has 
left  that  structure  in  an  unsightly  condition.  Plans  are  now  be- 
ing perfected  to  construct  a  retaining  wall  of  reinforced  con- 
crete which  shall  completely  surround  the  Observatory  and  fol- 
low the  general  conformation  of  the  buildings.  The  wall  will  be 
strengthened  by  buttresses  erected  at  intervals  of  ten  feet,  and 
a  concrete  walk  is  to  be  built  from  the  main  entrance  of  the 
College  building  to  terminate  in  a  circular  staircase  at  the  west- 
ern end  of  the  structure. 

The  Senior  Class  of  the  College  began  its  sessions  on  Mon- 
day, September  12th,  with  an  enrollment  of  eighteen.  One  of 
these,  Mr.  Balthasar  Bruengardt,  is  a  candidate  for  the  Degree 
of  Master  of  Arts.  The  seventeen  candidates  for  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts  in  course  are :  Messrs.  John  Cuddihy,  John 
Delehant,  Henry  Driscoll,  Howard  Farrell,  Raymond  Farrell, 
Gerald  Harrington,  Bernard  Kennedy,  George  Keyser,  Raymond 
Kleyla,  Frank  Maloney,  Francis  Matthews,  Harry  Murphy,  Wil- 
lard  Quigley,  Gerald  Rademacher,  W.  Howell  Scott,  Leo  D.  Sulli- 
van and  Edmund  Taylor. 

The  Creighton  Oratorical  association  has  chosen  the  follow- 
ing officers  for  the  first  term :  President,  Prof.  Claude  J.  Pernin,  S. 
J. ;  vice-president,  Mr.  Francis  P.  Matthews,  '10 ;  corresponding 
secretary,  Mr.  L.  B.  Day,  '11 ;  recording  secretary,  Mr.  W.  Howell 
Scott,  '10;  censors,  Messrs.  Gerald  Harrington,  '10,  and  Gerard 
V.  Rademacher,  '10.  Committee  on  programs :  Messrs.  Harry 
Murphy,  '10;  John  Cuddihy,  '10,  and  John  W.  Delehant,  '10. 
The  present  year  promises  to  be  one  of  unusual  importance  for 
this  society,  as  it  is  the  representative  of  Creighton  university  in 
the  Nebraska  Collegiate  Oratorical  association.  This  association 
is  made  up  of  the  representative  debating  societies  of  Doane  col- 
lege, Cotner  university,  Bellevue  college,  Hastings  college,  Grand 
Island  college,  York  college,  Wesleyan  university  and  Creighton 
university.     An  annual  debate  is  held  between  the  representa- 
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tives  of  these  institutions  for  a  cash  prize  and  the  further  honor 
of  representing  the  state  of  Nebraska  at  the  interstate  convention 
in  which  ten  states  of  the  middle  west  participate.  This  inter- 
state convention  is  to  be  held  in  Omaha  in  the  spring  of  1910 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Creighton  university.  The  young 
orators  of  the  college  are  vieing  with  each  other  for  the  honor 
of  representing  Nebraska  at  the  convention  and  of  bringing  the 
coveted  honor  of  the  state  and  interstate  championship  to  their 
alma  mater. 

The  Students'  Sodality  under  the  zealous  guidance  of  Prof. 
Leo  J.  Lyons,  S.  J.,  has  an  enrollment  of  over  150,  the  largest 
in  its  history.  The  Sodality  holds  its  meetings  on  Sunday  morn- 
ing in  the  students'  chapel.  On  Sunday,  September  19th,  the  mem- 
bers chose  Mr.  Francis  Matthews  Prefect,  and  Messrs.  Bernard 
Kennedy  and  Gerald  Harrington,  assistants.  Later  the  follow- 
ing additional  officers  were  selected :  Secretary,  Mr.  J.  Delehant ; 
treasurer,  Mr.  F.  Wallace ;  instructor  of  condidates,  Mr.  G.  Rade- 
macher;  consultors,  Messrs.  G.  Keyser,  J.  Cuddihy,  W.  Hronek, 
F.  Murphy,  F.  Marrin,  C.  Martin,  J.  Sullivan,  S.  Boyle,  0.  Burt, 
X.  McKee,  J.  Kelly,  L.  Gallagher,  Geo.  Harrington,  H.  L.  Sulli- 
van and  Omer  Sullivan. 

The  Creighton  University  Band  has,  through  the  generosity 
of  Mr.  John  D.  Creighton,  been  enabled  to  increase  its  already 
excellent  equipment.  The  director,  Mr.  William  J.  O'Connell, 
S.  J.,  has  already  increased  the  membership  to  fifty  and  expects 
to  add  twenty  more  in  the  course  of  the  year.  The  new  talent  in 
both  band  and  orchestra  give  promise  of  many  excellent  musical 
programs  during  the  year. 

In  order  to  foster  an  interest  in  Art  and  Science  the  Creigh- 
ton Camera  Club  will  be  organized  among  the  students  early  in 
October.  The  delay  has  been  caused  by  the  lack  of  suitable 
accommodations,  as  the  old  dark-room  was  found  altogether  in- 
adequate. A  new  and  commodious  dark-room  with  all  modern 
improvements  and  second,  it  is  thought,  to  none  in  the  state,  is 
being  constructed  on  the  third  floor  of  the  College  building. 
With  a  floor  area  of  two  hundred  feet  and  every  convenience  for 
photographic  work,  it  is  believed  that  this  new  feature  of  Creigh- 
ton activity  will  be  welcomed  with  much  enthusiasm  by  those  of 
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the  students  whose  tastes  lie  in  the  direction  of  amateur  photo- 
graphy. A  permanent  record  of  events  in  the  history  of  the  in- 
stitution will  thus  be  secured,  and  trips  will  be  planned  to  near- 
by spots  which  afford  pictorial  possibilities. 

The  Junior  Literary  society,  a  body  devoted  to  fostering  in 
the  High  school  students  the  practice  of  oratory  and  debating, 
held  its  first  annual  meeting  on  Wednesday,  September  15,  and 
elected  the  following  officers :  President,  Prof.  David  P.  Hickey, 
S.  J.;  vice-president,  Mr.  John  Moran;  recording  secretary,  Mr. 
Chester  Wells ;  censors,  Messrs.  Preston  McAvoy  and  Henry  Sul- 
livan. 

The  Acolythical  Society  of  St.  John's  church  is  an  organ- 
ization of  under-graduate  students  in  which  membership  is  both 
an  honor  and  a  distinction.  It  has  begun  the  year  with  a  list  of 
thirty  members  and  the  following  officers :  President,  Prof. 
Lawrence  T.  Meyer,  S.  J.;  vice-president,  Mr.  Francis  P.  Mat- 
thews ;  secretary,  Mr.  Gerald  F.  Harrington ;  treasurer,  Mr.  John 
Mullin;  censors,  Messrs.  Neal  McKee  and  Francis  E.  Wallace. 

The  official  football  schedule  for  the  year  is  as  follows : 
Yankton  College,  at  Yankton,  October  2. 
Morningside  College,  at  Omaha,  October  9. 
Tarkio  College,  at  Tarkio,  Mo.,  October  15. 
Colorado  School  of  Mines,  at  Denver,  October  22. 
Highland  Park  College,  at  Omaha,  October  30. 
Kansas  Agricultural  College,  at  Manhattan,  November  6. 
Washburn  College  at  Omaha,  November  13. 
Des  Moines  College,  November  25. 
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Upon  Professor  William  F.  Rigge,  S.  J.,  Director  of  the  Creigh- 

ton  University  Observatory  and  Professor 
Department  of  Physics  and  Mathematics  in  the  Uni- 

Ot  oCience  versity,  has  recently   been    conferred  the 

signal  honor  of  admission  to  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society  of 
England.  This  organization  is  composed  of  the  most  prominent 
astronomers  in  the  world,  and  its  membership  includes  practic- 
ally every  man  of  note  in  this  line  of  work.  Its  president  is  Sir 
David  Gill,  K.  C.  B.,  LL.  D.,  Sc.  D.,  D.  Sc,  F.  R.  S.,  one  of  the 
leading  astronomers  of  the  world,  and  its  vice-president,  who  is 
equally  a  man  of  distinction,  is  Sir  "W.  H.  M.  Christie,  K.  C.  B., 
M.  A.,  D.  Sc,  F.  R.  S.,  Astronomer  Royal.  There  are  six  hundred 
and  eighty-one  Fellows  belonging  to  the  society,  and  forty-seven 
associate  members.  Only  five  Jesuits  have  thus  far  been  made 
Fellows,  being.  Profs.  Aloysius  L.  Cortie  and  Walter  Sidgreaves 
of  Stonyhurst,  England ;  Prof.  Edmund  Goetz  of  Bulawayo,  Rho- 
desia, South  Africa ;  Prof.  Gustavo  Heredia,  of  Puebla,  Mexico ; 
and  Prof.  Rigge  of  Omaha.     Only  one  Jesuit  is  found  among  the 

associate  members,  being  Prof.  John  George  Hagen,  formerly  in 
charge  of  the  observatory  of  Georgetown  University,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  and  at  present  director  of  the  Vatican  Observatory  at 
Rome. 

The  very  interesting  document  containing  the  announcement 
of  Prof.  Rigge 's  election  to  the  society  reads  as  follows: 

"Burlington  House,  London,  W. 
Sir, 

I  have  the  pleasure  to  inform  you  that  you  have  this  day 
been  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society.  The 
Bye-Laws  relative  to  new  Fellows,  with  which  it  is  expedient 
that  you  should  be  immediately  acquainted,  will  be  found  on  a 
subsequent  page.  The  prescribed  Form  of  Obligation,  therein 
alluded  to,  is  enclosed ;  and  I  have  to  request  that  you  will  re- 
turn it  to  me  at  your  earliest  convenience,  after  having  sub- 
scribed it  with  your  Christian  name  and  Surname,  together  with 
the  addition  of  your  Rank,  Profession,  and  your  usual  place  of 
Residence ;  in  order  that  they  may  be  properly  inserted  in  the 
printed  List  of  Fellows.  Enclosed,  also,  is  a  Card  announcing 
the  days  on  which  the  ordinary  meetings  are  held  during  the 
present  session.      I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  Servant, 
(Sgd)     ARTHUR  R.  HINKS, 

11th  June,  1909.  Secretary. 

The  Rev.  William  Francis  Rigge,  S.  J., 
Professor  of  Physics,  Etc.,  Creighton  University,  Omaha,  Neb." 
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Dr.  William  J.  Leary  was  married  August    4th    to    Miss    Ber- 
»l  .  nice  McCarthy    at    St.  Patrick's    church, 

Omaha.     After  an  extended  western  trip 
they  will  take  up  their  residence  at  1512  Cuming  street,  Omaha. 

David  A.  Murphy,  '00,  has  been  admitted  to  the  firm  of 
McHugh,  Brown,  Harding  &  Murphy,  one  of  the  largest  law 
firms  of  Kansas  City,  Missouri. 

John  T.  Smith,  '99,  who  is  practicing  law  in  New  York  City, 
spent  a  few  days  in  Omaha  during  September  visiting  friends. 

"William  T.  O'Hanlon,  '98,  is  at  present  arranging  for  the 
construction  of  a  new  railroad  through  western  Canada. 

Mark  T.  Martin  was  married  September  1st  to  Miss  Kathryn 
Halpine,  at  St.  Peter's  church,  Omaha.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Martin 
spent  their  honeymoon  in  Colorado,  and  are  now  residing  at 
2916  Shirley  street,  Omaha. 

Mr.  Francis  Jenal,  who  is  practicing  law  at  Los  Angeles, 
California,  visited  Omaha  friends  during  the  summer. 


Frank  A.  Furay,  Treasurer  of  Douglas  County  and  the  City  of 

Creighton  Men      T        '    ^    ,. ,    «  A4  _ 

-  James  P.  English,  County  Attorney,  Doug- 

m  the  las  County. 

Public  Eye  Daniel  B.  Butler,  City  Clerk,  Omaha. 

William  J.  Coad,  Deputy  County  Attorney,  Douglas  County. 

Dr.  Charles  F.  Crowley,  City  Chemist  and  Gas  Commissioner 
of  Omaha.  ! 

Dr.  A.  D.  Dunn,  Physician  to  the  County  Coroner. 

Dr.  Millard  Langfeld,  Bacteriologist,  City  of  Omaha. 

Dr.  J.  Frederick    Langdon,    Assistant    City    Physician    of 
Omaha. 

Henry  P.  Leavitt,  Chairman,  Committee  on  Legal  Education, 
Nebraska  State  Bar  Association. 
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L.  J.  Te  Poel,  Member  Library  Board,  Omaha  Public  Li- 
brary. 

Dr.  A.  L.  Muirhead,  Member  Board  of  Examiners,  Nebraska 
State  Board  of  Health. 

Victor  R.  McLucas,  Member  Board  of  Law  Examiners  of 
Nebraska. 


Rev.  Peter  C.  Gannon,  Editor  True  Voice. 


UNIVERSITY  ENROLLMENT. 

1908  1909 

Department  of  Arts— High  School 302  319 

College   64  69 

Department  of  Law 62  86 

Department  of  Medicine — Medical  School 174  200 

Dental  School 81  70 

Pharmacy  School 69  75 

Total 752  819 

Of  the  enrollment  shown  above  for  the  present  year,  15  are 
women,  distributed  as  follows:  Medical  School,  11;  Dental 
School,  1 ;  Pharmacy  School,  3. 

The  figures  indicate  a  healthy  growth  in  all  of  the  depart- 
ments. The  enrollment  of  the  Dental  School  is  apt  to  be  mislead- 
ing, in  as  much  as  it  was  larger  last  year  than  this  year.  How- 
ever, the  school  had  last  year  and  the  year  before  an  abnormal 
growth  due  to  the  closing  of  the  Omaha  Dental  College  and  the 
Drake  University  Dental  College,  from  both  of  which  institutions 
Creighton  drew  heavily.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  Dental  Depart- 
ment has  grown  this  year,  as  is  indicated  by  this,  that  last  year 
it  had  25  Freshmen,  while  this  year  it  has  28 ;  last  year  it  had  16 
Juniors  and  this  year  it  has  24.  That  the  good  reputation  of  this 
department  is  spreading  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  this  year 
it  numbers  among  its  new  students  one  man  each  from  the  follow- 
ing well  known  dental  schools :  Northwestern  University  Dental 
College,  Chicago;  Philadelphia  Dental  College,  Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania;  Chicago  Dental  College,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


We  Specialize  Clothes 

FOR— 

College  Men 

Bourke's 
Clothes 
Shop 

New  Location 
318  South  15th  Street 
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The  Packers  National  Bank 

OF    SOUTH    OMAHA 

Capital  and  Surplus  $300,000 


If  you  expect  to  open  an  account  or  make  a  change  in  your 
present  South  Omaha  Connections,  we  would  be  glad  to  hear 
from  you.  We  would  expect  to  handle  your  account  on  as 
liberal  terms  as  safe  and  profitable  Banking  would  justify 

INTEREST  PAID  ON  TIME  CERTIFICATES. 


